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Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you . .. more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 
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Almost everybody who brinas problems to Bemis 






(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 
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x ae = Ta = the better pa Kage you need, Call, u rule, or ask 
WE LOVE WOMEN DRIVERS .. . because they drive straight to those eye-catching packages on the food- 
store shelf. Bemis flexible packages, of course . . . combining fine paper, fine workmanship, fine multicolor 
printing. Sell in Bemis packages and you have the real answer to impulse buying. 






your Bemis man. 
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“From the crowds you’re getting—looks like that 
button is promoting 3 customers instead of 2!” 

“*That’s what happened when we started serv- 
ing three big pieces of breakfast toast, instead of 


just two. More toast, or hot rolls, sir?” 


Guess who’s just added a steady customer? 
Everybody likes to go. . . again and again... 
to places where his patronage is appreciated. 


Bakers knew this way back when the ex- 
pression “‘baker’s dozen” originated. That’s 
why more and more of our baker customers 
are promoting this “3 instead of 2”’ idea with 
their restaurant customers, because every 
baker knows what that extra courtesy, extra 
service can do to increase any type of business. 


And because we, too, practice what we 
preach, we have consistently offered “‘the 
most pleasing service and product you’ve ever 
had” to bakers large and small, all over the 
nation. If you are not already making use of 
our services as bakery flour specialists, why 
not send a part of your business our way? 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 
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MNF CONVENTION—The 


Millers National 


Millet ...”... 


Federation has an- 


nounced an outline of program plans for its 1958 convention at 


Washington, D.C., April 21-23 
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FLOUR REQUEST—Details of the latest U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture request for flour and cornmeal to be used for relief pur- 


poses 


FLOUR PACKAGES—A discussion of flour packaging by Robert V. 
Harris, president, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 


Page 6 
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FLOUR AWARDS—The U.S. Department of Agriculture telegraphs 
orders to mills for 69 million pounds relief flour and 31 million 


pounds relief cornmeal for export 


Page 31 
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Terminal Elevator Storage 
Capacity Increases 4.5% 


WASHINGTON—A 4.5‘ 
in commercial elevator 
pacity at terminal points as of June 
1, 1957, has been reported in a sur- 
vey made by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. It shows total grain 
storage capacity of 849,647,000 bu 
in plants reporting commercial grain 
stocks, compared with 812,794,000 bu 
a year earlier. 

This increase, amounting to ap- 
proximately 36,853,000 bu. storage ca- 
pacity, occurred primarily in the 
Southwest and at Chicago. Lesser in- 
creases took place in the west and 
west central areas and on the At- 
lantic Coast. Capacity on the Pacific 
Coast declined 3.3%, mainly at Port- 
land and the Columbia River 
and in the San Francisco Bay area 

The largest increase for any indi- 
vidual area occurred in the Southwest 
and amounted to 22,775,000 bu. The 
principal expansion of storage was at 
Ft. Worth; Hutchinson, Kansas; Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Lubbock, Texas; Omaha 
and Council Bluffs; Salina, Kansas, 
and Sioux City, lowa 


The 


increase 


storage ca- 


ports 


second most significant in- 





HOUSE VOTES FUNDS FOR 
K-STATE BUILDING 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The House 
side of the Kansas legislature has 
voted to appropriate $1,151,644 from 
the general state fund to restore fire- 
damaged Waters Hall at Kansas 
State College. The House and Senate 
now have both agreed on a policy of 
the state carrying its own fire insur- 
ance from the general fund. In his 
recommendations to the legislaiors, 
Gov. George Docking had proposed 
that funds for the restoration of the 
college building be taken from the 
education fund. The legislators’ ac- 
tion increased the governor's recom- 
mended budget by $1.5 million. 


Waters Hall was damaged by a fire 
August. 


last 








crease was at Chicago, and amount- 
ed to 13,860,000 bu. for the year. 
Some of the other markets in which 
substantial increases were made are 
shown in the following table: 
Termina increase 
millions of bushels) 
Ft. Worth 8.0 
Lubbock, Texas 5.8 
Lincoln, Neb 4.2 
Norfolk, Va 2.2 
Amarillo, Texas 1.8 
Omaha, Neb 15 
Salina, Kansas 1.0 
(Turn to ELEVATORS ge 34) 





Wheat, Dairy Groups Settle 
On “Stand-Still Program” 
As Farm Bill Is Readied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Despite optimism 
on the part of Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
(D., La.), chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, that he will 
have an omnibus farm price support 
bill ready for the Senate floor by 
March 1, a colleague wryly remarked 
that he had heard some forecasts in 
the past and it was his that 
perhaps April or late May might be 
a better timetable. 

In the meantime the strategy of 
the high price support group is tak- 
ing shape. Sen. Ellender has placed 
in the hands of sub-committees spe- 
cific commodity problems with in- 
structions to bring in their proposals 
to the full committee for refinement 
and adjustment into an omnibus 
measure 

Foremost of 


guess 


these groups is the 


combination of the dairy interests 
with those of the wheat growers 
Their basic strategy is t push 


through standstill legislation freezing 
the levels of support for those com- 
modities at the price which prevailed 
for the 1957 crops 


Secretary Benson has already fixed 


the support level for wheat for the 
new crop at $1.78 bu. as compared 
with $2 last year. For the dairy in- 


dustry, acting on the advic« f the 
National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. advisory board, he has reduced 
the price support for dairy products 
of parity from last year’s level 
of 82.5% of parity 


to 75‘ 


Plan Has Wide Following 
This stand-still technique has wide 
following in the Senate and it is not 
inconceivable that such a bill, if pre- 
sented without other farm price sup- 


port attachments, might pass Con- 





Casper L. Mast, Jr., Joins Chicago 
Staff of Millers National Federation 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has announced that it has 
employed Casper L. Mast, Jr., as a 
staff member. Mr. Mast is scheduled 
to join the organization in about a 
month as assistant in the Chicago of- 
fice. Later, at a time to be determined 
by the directors, it is expected that 
he will take charge of all MNF ac- 
tivities that are handled from Chi- 


cago 

Mr. Mast, who is 48 years old, is a 
native of Quincy County in western 
Illinois and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He was a county agent 
three years, assistant editor of the 
Prairie Farmer two years, director of 
information for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Assn. seven years, publicity man 
for the U.S. Gypsum Co. two years, 
and for the past 10 years has been 
editor and owner of the Agricultural 
Leaders Digest, a publication circulat- 
ing principally to county agents and 
other farm leaders. He has sold the 


publication and will join the MNF 
staff when the transaction is com- 
pleted 

Mr. Mast is a member of the vil- 


lage board of trustees of Flossmoor, 
Ill., president of the Flossmoor Coun- 
try Club, secretary of the Agricultur- 
al Editors Assn., and was a delegate 








to the 1956 Republican national con- 
vention 


MNF said Mr. Mast’s first assign- 
ment will be to become acquainted 
with members of the milling industry 
and to learn about their problems 


Casper L. Mast, dr. 





3 
gress. It is noteworthy that these 
two groups are not willing t » all 
the way and demand the full 90 
support which has long been the goal 
of the high price phalanx 

Informed congressional leaders 
comment that the dairy industry 
across the nation seems unanimously 
in favor of the proposal. It obviously 
can embrace $2 wheat, since it has 
relatively little if any effect on the 
production { dairy products, but 
these s urces ted tnat if t 
was $2 1 De entirely 
different 

The national cohesion of divergent 
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Premiums and Merchandising 


REMIUMS are now an accepted part of the 

American way of life. In the cereals products 
field they have taken a firm hold and while there 
is reason to believe that some of the firms most 
deeply involved are not happy about the develop- 
ments of the past few years, they know they 
have a tiger by the tail and they dare not let go. 
The homemaker has come to expect what she 
firmly believes is something for nothing. 

From time to time, rumors sweep around the 
merchandising field that cereal premiums are on 
their way out. Yet the evidence is that they are 
here to stay though the form of the premium 
itself is switching from child-interest to mother- 
interest. 

Last Dec. 31, when The Miller published a 
feature devoted to the outlook for 1958, a sym- 
posium bringing together the views of many lead- 
ers in the milling business, comment chiefly cen- 
tered on the unsound pricing procedures practiced 
by the industry. An analysis of unsound pricing 
procedures might easily find the premium in a 
leading spot as one of the evils. P. H. Baum, vice 
president and general manager of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, courage- 
ously detailed the sum total of the problem. He 
said: ‘To my mind the main probleins are unsound 
merchandising methods involving premiums, cou- 
pons and a multitude of gadgets together with 
terms and unrealistic pricing.” 

The premium is designed, with the best of in- 
tensions, to promote sales by building and pre- 
serving goodwill—meaning the goodwill of the 
retailer as well as that of the ultimate customers. 
Therefore, if the premium is something that com- 
petes with an item the retailer is selling in the 
ordinary course of business, he is not likely to be 
an enthusiastic pusher of the premium’s parent 
product. The sale of the parent product means 
that much less of a profit from his own item, given 
that the mark-ups show no major differential. 

Moreover, a premium is costly—costly because 
its sponsors dare not use shoddy goods for if they 
do, then there is no goodwill, only disappointment 
and possibly antagonism. The cost of premiums is 
no small item. Production costs are rising due to 
spiraling wage demands and to the higher cost 
of materials. 


Many of the premiums given today are of 
excellent quality and value. They have served a 
purpose just as the cotton pillowcase bag served 
a purpose. Such dual-purpose packages certainly 
helped stimulate flour sales. And that leads to 
another thought already paramount in the minds 
of many in the trade and in the flexible packaging 
business. 

Good packaging is good merchandising. Pack- 
aging is a merchandising tool and it is one of the 
most important tools available to the trade today. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich., has some pertinent things to say on pack- 
aging in the family flour field in this issue. His 
remarks are well worth attention because he flat- 
ly states he is not an expert—this we find hard 
to believe—but he has approached the subject 
with an open mind. He has consulted far and wide 
to come up with an answer. The story he tells is 
must reading for everybody seriously concerned 
about the merchandising of flour today—or the 
merchandising of everything in the cereals product 
field, for that matter. 

Many flour packages are appealing and they 
stand out on the grocery store shelves. The cereal 
products’ departments have done a brilliant job 
of merchandising, while in the field of cake mixes 
the quality of presentation is constantly being 
improved. 

It is obvious, from what Mr. Harris reveals, 
that the bag manufacturers are well aware of the 
problem confronting the industry and they are 
ready, willing and able to help. 

What, then, is a package? To quote Mr. Harris 
—It must be something more than a container. 
It should be an advertisement and a salesman at 
one and the same time. As an advertisement, as 
an on-the-spot salesman, it can have a powerful 
effect upon the successful sales of flour and it 
can exert this influence from the moment the 
store opens in the morning until the last customer 
has left at night. 

When the day comes that attractive packaging 
out-Trendex’s the premium package in terms of 
dollar sales, the problems detailed by Mr. Baum 
will have been licked. 


The Dangers of Cutting Brokerage Fees 


LOUR brokers, as well as millers and ultimate 

buyers, should consider carefully a ruling 
handed down by the Federal Trade Commission 
in which it was held that it is illegal for a broker 
to pass on any part of his customery brokerage 
commission to buyers. There is dangerous ground 
here. 

In effect, the commission held that cutting a 
brokerage fee is equivalent to granting buyers 
allowances in lieu of brokerage, which is illegal 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. This is not a 
new approach by any means, because FTC has 
followed this line of reasoning ever since the 
Robinson-Patman Act went into the law books. 

However, the recent ruling again emphasizes 
the fact that one of the purposes of the act is “to 
outlaw the diversion of brokerage to buyer, or 
any form of commission or sales compensation, to 
buyers in any manner, directly or indirectly, from 
any source,” 

Unfortunately, commission-splitting has been 
practiced by some traders. While the decision in 
question did not deal with flour, nevertheless the 
principles involved are as effective for one com- 


modity as another. Flour brokers, and millers, if 
they are aware of a situation of this nature, should 
think long and hard before being tempted to split 
brokerage fees with buyers. They might save 
themselves a lot of trouble in the future. 


MOODS THAT SELL—American stores found 
that top-selling store music were tunes like “A 
Pretty Girl is Like a Melody” and “Lovely to 
Look At.” If these put the gals in a good buying 
mood would bakery advertising that gives them 
a lift boost bakery sales?—Atkinson Milling Co.’s 
News Bin. 


MEMO ON DEMAND—This is a great era of 
peacetime progress. There are more than 172 mil- 
lion citizens to feed and clothe and the population 
growth continues to surge upward—both here and 
abroad. There will be an ever-expanding demand 
for the products of U.S. farms and ranches.— 
True D. Morse, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Dr. Shellenberger 
Says U.S. Exports 
Quality Wheat 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The USS. ex- 
ports good quality wheat to Europe. 
This was reported by Dr. J. A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Dr. Shellenberger was appraising Eu- 
ropean wheat imports at a meeting 
of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers at Spokane recently. 

Over a period of 18 months, 360 
cargoes of wheat going to northern 
European ports from various export- 
ing nations were sampled, Dr. Shel- 
lenberger stated. These samples, rep- 
resenting exports from 16 nations, 
were graded by the U.S. grading sys- 
tem. They were also subjected to com- 
plete chemical, physical and baking 
tests. 

“On a quality basis,” said Dr. 
Shellenberger, “U.S. wheat exports 
compared favorably with those from 
Canada and Argentina, the principal 
hard wheat exporting nations.”” They 
were superior to shipments from oth- 
er exporting nations. Re-sampling of 
cargoes from the U.S. provided a 
check against the grade designation 
on the ocean bill of lading. 

Of a total of 108 cargoes export- 
ed from the U.S., 25 shipments grad- 
ed differently when re-sampled at 
unloading ports in Europe than when 
sampled at port of origin. However, 
of these 25 changes in grade designa- 
tion, only three cargoes graded lower. 

On the average, wheat exports to 
Europe from the U.S. grade higher 
than required to meet contract spe- 
cifications. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada Sends 
Flour Mission 


To West Indies’ « 


OTTAWA—Gordon Churchill, min- 
ister of trade and commerce, has 
announced that a representative mis- 
sion is proceeding to the West Indies 
to further the utilization of Canadi- 
an flour in that market. 

The mission will be headed by 
George H. MclIvor, chief commission- 
er of the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
Canadian flour milling industry will 
be represented by Ernest J. Wolff, 
chairman, the Canadian Flour Export 
Committee, and Donald M. Hunter, 
president, the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce will be represented on the 
mission by Claude M. Isbister, assis- 
tant deputy minister. 

In addition to Mr. MclIvor, the 
Canadian Wheat Board will be rep- 
resented by Coive B. Davidson, execu- 
tive assistant. The mission will be 
assisted in the West Indies by R. W. 
Blake, Canadian government trade 
commissioner, Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, and H. E. Campbell, Canadian 
government trade commissioner, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

The West Indies normally imports 
more than 5 million bushels wheat 
in the form of flour, and constitutes 
one of the most important outlets 
for Canadian flour. The mission is 
particularly timely in view of the 
recent formation of the West Indies 
Federation. 

The mission was scheduled to leave 
New York Feb. 9. At the conclusion 
of its work in the West Indies, the 
mission will visit other flour markets 
in the area. 
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G. R. Detlefsen 


Pillsbury Names 
Vice President 
Of Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has created the position of vice 
president of growth and expansion 
and the board of directors has elect- 
ed G. R. Detlefsen to fill that post. 

Mr. Detlefsen will be responsible 
for integrating all research activity, 
business development, new product 
development, and other efforts with- 
in Pillsbury designed to produce add- 
ed growth and expansion. 

Announcing the move Paul S. Ger- 
ot, president, said, “It represents a 
tangible move to solidify the com- 
pany’s current and future efforts to 
grow in all possible related fields.” 
Pillsbury recently announced plans 
for a $4.55 million plant expansion 
program and for the introduction 
of several new products, together 
with increased research activity, he 
added. 

The new vice president, Mr. Gerot 
said, will report directly to him and 
will require the bringing together 
and integration of all plans, pro- 
grams and activities now under way 
or foreseen for company growth. He 
will carry the responsibility of seeing 
that all plans, both corporate and 
divisional for growth and expansion 
are realistic and are in operation. 

Mr. Detlefsen is 38 years old and 
a graduate of Harvard in economics 
He joined Pillsbury is 1945 as an eco- 
nomic research technician. He ad- 
vanced through the commercial re- 
search department, which analyzes 
markets and consumer reactions, to 
become head of it in 1947. In 1954 
he was appointed chairman of Pills- 
bury’s research and development com- 
mittee and recently has been direct- 
ing the company’s commercial re- 
search and development program. 
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FLAX EXPORTS DOWN 


WINNIPEG—Exports of flax from 
Canada during the five months ending 
in December amounted to 5,692,000 
bu. compared with 7,857,000 for the 
same period a year earlier. December 
exports only in this crop year were 
1,487,000 bu. The movement this sea- 
son has been entirely to overseas 
destinations with the U.K. taking 2,- 
567,000 bu.; Japan 1,622,000; Nether- 
lands 674,000; Belgium 510,000, and 
Italy 136,000 bu. France, Germany, 
Greece and Ireland each imported 
less than 100,000 bu. 








MNF Announces Program 
Plans for Convention 


CHICAGO—An outline of program 
plans for the 1958 Millers National 
Federation convention at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 
21-23, has been announced by MNF 
headquarters in Chicago 

General Plan: The convention for- 
mat varies somewhat from the plans 
followed in recent years, and will be 
as follows: 


Monday, April 21 








Morning: Anr 
tion Boar fl 
Af n 1 r N 
Sof wi M \ 
och Re t 
He 
Tuesday, April 22 
Morning and afternoon: Gener Se 
Evening Annu Dinner, with 
Wednesday, April 23 
Morning: General Session 


Luncheon wit 


peaker 
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Program Subjects and Speakers: 
Several of the convention speakers 
have already been secured, and nego- 
tiations are under way with others 
Part of the program time will be un- 
assigned for the time being. This is 
in line with past practice for many 
years, and enables coverage to be 
given to current issues of importance, 
MNF reported. The exact time when 
various speakers will appear has not 
yet been determined, and therefore 
this will be a series of announcements 
rather than a definite program, MNF 
said 

Two speakers of national promi- 
nence have agreed to discuss farm 
legislative prospects and possibilities 
These are Sen. Frank Carlson (R 
Kansas) and Rep. Harold D. Cooley 
(D., N.C.). Mr. Carlson is relied upon 
in the Senate on both sides of the 
political aisle for leadership in issues 
dealing with wheat, and Mr. Cooley 
is chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the House, MNF said, add- 
ing that it is expected that thei 
presentation will in part consist of 
questions and answers rather than 
extended speeches 

The dinner speaker will be Rep 
Walter R. Judd (R., Minn.) who will 
talk on the international situation 

Gwynn Garnett, administrator olf 
the Foreign Agricultural Service 
has also accepted a speaking assign- 
ment. He will evaluate, as the head 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, work in stimulating overseas de- 
mand for American farm products 
the work being done by the flour mill- 
ing industry and MNF in the promo- 
tion of export trade in farm commo- 
dities in general and wheat flour in 
particular 

There are two other subjects on 
the docket which will probably be 
discussed by government officials, 
MNF said. These subjects are the 
over-all defense situation and the 
problems of international relations 

Earl B. Smith, who was with the 
traffic department of General Mills 
Inc., and who is now director of the 
office of transportation of the U.S 
Department of Defense, will discuss 
the revolution in transportation as it 
has begun to affect the milling busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith will point out how 
the revolution may cause changes in 
the milling business in the future 

MNF said that plans are to set 
aside an hour or more for considera- 
tion of the milling industry situation, 
and there are one or two other sub- 
jects which probably will be on the 
program. Announcements will be 
made as soon as possible, MNF said 

Soft Wheat Millers: The National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. voted a year 


ago to hold its spring meeting in con- 
junction with the MNF convention, 
and Monday afternoon has been set 
aside for its meeting. The program 
for this session has not been arranged 
but MNF members will be welcome 
to attend just as soft wheat millers 
are invited to the MNF meeting. 

Reception: Members will be inform- 
ed in about a month about plans for 
the social hour. It will be held at 5 
p.m. April 21 

Room Reservations: All requests 
for rooms should be directed to Fred 
H. Mewhinney in the Washington of- 
fice of MNF, 847 National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. It is im- 
portant to state the time of arrival, 
ime of departure, name of person or 
persons to occupy the rooms, and type 
of room desired (single, double o1 
parlor suite), MNF said. Corres- 
pondence should go to Mr. Mewhinney 
rather than to the hotel, MNF said 

A Washington Week-end: ‘There 
are some indications of intent on the 
part of millers to spend the week-end 
preceding the convention in Washing- 
ton,”” MNF said. ‘““The idea has much 
to recommend it. The weather is 


usually ideal in late April, it is the 
cherry blossom season as a rule, and 
there are many interesting things to 
see and places to go. We do not plan 


to have any organized sight-seeing 
tours is doubtless most individuals 
prefer to go on their own, but there 


are ample facilities available.” 





Superior Reports 
Highest Sales 
In History 


MINNEAPOLIS—The highest sales 
ilpany were 
stockholders 
gz of stockholders 
of the Superior Separator Co., which 
was held at its Hopkins’ office. The 
sales increase of 13 was attributa- 
ble to greater geographic coverage 
improved product design and the 

ril if new product lines. The 


oted that the company 





in the history of the cor 
noted in the report to 


t the annual meetin 





gained in market position in each 


In its Farmhand division, the com- 
pany announced the entry into the 


distribution field, internationally. In 


addition to a full ne of beet har- 
vesting machinery, the company will 
market a full line of agricultural 
sprayers and a new and unique, wide 
sweep “vibracoil harroweede! In 


the process machinery division, the 
report noted sales growth in the com- 
pany's solids pump for food and 
chemical products 

Net income showed a slight de- 
cline. Dividends remained the same 
on both common and preferred stocks 
A total of $283,000 was reinvested in 
the business 

The company’s annual report was 
contained in a pictorial booklet out- 
li tory and development of 
the company. It pointed out that the 
company now employs 460 men and 


women and distributes internation- 






so the h 
g the ni 





ally in each of its divisions 
C. F. Pierson, president of the com- 
pany, stated By imaginative pro- 


grams, keyed to customer needs, we 


are determined to maintain the 
growth pattern that made 1957 an- 
other consecutive year of progress.’ 








R. A. Wells 


Bemis Executive, 
R. A. Wells, 


Retires 


ST. LOUIS—R. A. Wells, manager 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton 
it Bemiston, Ala., has retired 
completing 46 years with the 
company. He was succeeded by E. P 
Eldred III, who formerly served as 
issistant manager. 


Mr. Wells joined Bemis after grad- 








mp 


iation from Harvard in 1912. His 
first position was that of clerk in 
the Boston office, followed by ap- 


pointment as auditor in the St. Louis 
ffice. He later returned to Boston as 
issistant to A. F. Bemis, then presi- 
ient of the company. He completed 
additional studies which included 
graduation from the LaSalle Exten- 
sion University in higher accounting 

1918, Babson’s Institute in Invest- 
ments and Security Selling in 1921, 
ind the Lowell Textile School in Cot- 
ton Manufacturing and Finishing in 
1925 

fter completing his assignment in 
St. Louis, Mr. Wells served two years 
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Details Given on 18 Million Lb. Flour 
Request by CSS for Domestic Relief 


E. P. Eldred Ill 


in the Navy during World War I. 
Following this interim, he was made 
assistant to G. N. Roberts, who had 
succeeded Mr. Bemis as president of 
the company. 

Mr. Wells was named assistant 
manager of the Bemiston cotton mill 
in 1929, following a year's assistant- 
ship to the manager of the San Fran- 
cisco plant. He became manager of 
the Bemis mill in 1930, a position he 
held until his retirement. 

New Manager 

Mr. Eldred was born in Boston and 
attended Dartmouth College where 
he received a bachelor of arts degree 
in economics. He joined Bemis in 
1940 and served as trainee in the 
Boston cotton goods department un- 
til 1941, when he was appointed buy- 
er for the New York cotton goods 
purchasing Office. 

After serving as a lieutenant in 
the Navy from 1944 to 1946, Mr. 
Eldred returned to Bemis as a mem- 
ber of the Bemiston textile engineer- 
ing department. He was appointed 
textile engineer in 1949, and returned 
to Boston cotton goods department, 
where he became chief textile engi- 
neer in 1952. He returned to Bemis- 
ton in 1954 as assistant manager 





Mill Mutuals Fieldmen Join with Engineers 
For 51st Annual Meeting at Chicago 


CHICAGO—Fieldmen of the Mill 
Mutuals, who inspect flour and feed 
mills and grain elevators, have joined 
with engineers of the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau at Chicago for the 
5lst annual meeting of their Field- 
men’s Assn. Feb. 10-13. The meeting 
is being held at the Hotel La Salle. 

Discussion during the meeting 
is covering a range of ways and 
means to prevent fire loss to mills 
and elevators in line with the purpose 
of the organization, “To save the 
grain that feeds the nation.” 

B. C. Vine, executive vice presi- 
dent, Millers Mutual Insurance Assn., 
Alton, Ill, delivered the opening ad- 
dress. The featured speaker at the 
banquet Feb. 10 was Chase M. Smith, 
general counsel, American Manufac- 
turers Mutual Insurance Co., Chica- 
go. J. W. Huntington, Columbus, Ohio, 
manager of the Ohio department of 
the Mill Mutuals, was toastmaster, 

The titles of topics and speakers 
during the meeting include: 


*'Valuations,'' C. J. Mitchell, Minneapolis. 

"Practical Electrical Inspections,"’ , 
Evans, Indianapolis. 

"Burglar and Fire Alarm Systems,"' J. H. 
Rannelis, Chicago. 

"Business Interruption Insurance,’ A. S 
Townsend, Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘Comprehensive Physical Damage Form 
201A," H. C. Lee, Chicago. 

“Drier Inspections,"’ G. D. Perkins, Chi- 
cago. 

“Domestic Heating Equipment and Proc- 
essing Boilers,"' W. C. Bright, Indianapolis, 
and H. A. Leweke, Lansing, Mich. 

“Cupola Sprinkler Systems,"' R. |. New- 
some, Kansas City. 

"Portable Lights,'' T. A. Adler, Chicago 

“Extinguishers: Use, Application and 
Maintenance,"' F. L. Davis, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Electrical Breakdown Insurance,’’ M. O. 
Bartz, Kansas City. 

"Probable Maximum Loss,"' R. N. Coffey, 
Omaha. 

"Financial Conditions,"’ G. R. Hall, Se- 
attle. 
“Cob and Shuck Disposal,"' C. M. Park, 
Chicago. 

"Rebuilding Insurance,’' D. E. Anderson, 
Minneapolis. 

“Casualty Insurance,’ L. W. Larson, 
H. J. Osborne and P. H. Burston, Chicago. 

"New Equipment,’" G. N. Knowlton, Chi- 
ago. 

“Animal Fat, Molasses and Wax Han- 
diing,"' H. D. Roost, Lansing, Mich. 

"Loss Adjustment Programs,'’ L. F. Spen- 
cer, Chicago. 

‘‘Insured’s Duties in Cose of Loss-In- 
surable Interest,’" R. W. Smith, Nashville. 

“The Salesman Meets His Public,"’ Dr. 
W. A. Eggert, Chicago. 

“Association Office Advertising Pro- 
gram,"' H. L. Kennicott, Chicago. 

"Welding and Cutting,’’ James Smith, 
Ft. Worth. 


Also listed among the speakers is 
Marvin L. McLain, assistant secre- 
tary, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
His topic is “Past, Present and Fu- 
ture of Farm Programs.” 





WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Stab lization Serv'ce of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced details of its latest request 
for flour and cornmeal! to be used for 
relief purposes. (See The Miller, Feb. 
4, 1958, page 3.) The request is for 
a total of 18,128,500 Ib. flour and 
6,721,400 Ib. cornmeal. 

Offers must be submitted by 4 p.m 
(EST) Feb. 18. Successful bidders 
will be notified of award by tele- 
gram filed at Washington not later 
than midnight (EST) Feb. 28 

The request calls for 14,343,900 Ib 
all-purpose flour, 3,609,200 Ib. bread 
flour and 176,400 lb. whole wheat 
flour. Successful b‘dders must deliver 
the flour and cornmeal April 10 and 
20. Details of the request are ap- 
pended 

ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1958 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date ib 
Alabamo— 
10 Birmingham April 10 515.000 
Arizono— 
50 Phoenix April 10 60,000 
Arkansas— 
10 Little Rock April 10 800 000 
10 Little Rock April 20 1,320,000 
50 Little Rock April 10 80,000 
Coloredo— 
10 Denver April 10 40,000 
10 Denver April 20 40,000 
50 Denver April 10 40,000 
50 Denver April 20 40,000 
10 Dist. of Columbia. Apri! i0 120,000 
10 Dist. of Columbia. Apri! 20 60,000 
100 Dist. of Columbia. Apri! 20 40,000 
Florido— 
100 Orlando April 10 52,500 
Georgio— 
100 Savannah April 10 80 000 
100 Savannah Apri! 20 80,000 
Idaho— 
50 Pocatello April 20 40,000 
MWinois— 
10 Rock Island April 20 80,000 
50 Rock Island April 10 80,000 
Indiano— 
10 Indianapolis April 10 400,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines April 20 80,000 
100 Des Moines April 10 60,000 
Kansas— 
10 Wichita April 20 80.000 
50 Wichita April 20 80,000 
Kentucky— 
10 Lexington April 20 656,000 
Louisiana— 
10 New Orleans April 10 560,000 
Massachusetts— 
10 Boston April 10 20,000 
10 Boston April 20 40,000 
50 Boston April 10 80,000 
50 Boston April 20 40,000 
100 Boston April 10 420,000 
Mississippi— 
10 Jackson April 10 1,000,000 
100 Jackson April 10 86,000 
Missouri— 
10 St. Louis April 10 300,000 
Nebrasko— 
10 Omaha April 10 20,000 
New Mexico— 
10 Albuquerque April 10 280,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Aoril 10 104.400 
Okiahomo— 
10 Muskogee April 10 520,000 
10 Muskogee April 20 480,000 
100 Muskogee April 10 160,000 
Pennsylvanio— 
10 Philadelphia April 10 600,000 
10 Philadelphia Apri! 20 40,000 
50 Philadelphia April 10 240 000 
100 Philadelphia April 10 360,000 
10 Pittsburgh April 10 1,000,000 
50 Pittsburgh April 10 400,000 
South Dakota— 
10 Pierre April 10 80,000 
South Carolina— 
10 Charleston April 10 100,000 
Tennessee— 
10 Knoxville April 10 100,000 
Texas— 
10 Houston April 10 680,000 
50 Houston .Aoril 10 120,000 
Utah— 
10 Salt Lake City April 10 160,000 
100 Salt Lake City April 10 50,000 
Virginio— 
10 Richmond ‘ April 10 80 000 
50 Richmond April 10 40,000 
West Virginio— 
10 Charleston .. April 20 920,000 
10 Hawaii ...... .. April 10 40,000 
BREAD FLOUR 
Packed 1958 
in bags Delivery Quantity, 
ib. Destination date ib. 
California— 
100 Sacramento April 10 300,000 
Colorado— 
100 DIVER: 6s dwcis ve April 10 40,000 
100 Dist. of Columbia. Apri! 20 40, Cud 
IMinois— 
100 Rock Island . April 10 220,000 
Louisiano— 
50 New Orleans ....April 10 80,000 
Massachusetts— 
50 Boston ..........April 10 40,000 
100 Boston . .....-April 10 160,000 
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Michigan— 

10 De'roit April 10 310,000 

100 Detroit April 10 6/0,000 
M nnesoto— 

10 Minneapolis April 10 80,000 

100 Minneapolis April 10 240,000 
Missouri— 

100 St. Louis April 10 80,000 
New York— 

100 New York City April 10 1,179,200 

100 New York City April 20 120,000 
Utah— 

100 Salt Lake City April 10 50,000 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Californio— 
100 Sacramento April 10 60,000 
lowo— 
50 Des Moines April 10 40,000 
New York— 
100 New York City April 10 76,400 
CORNMEAL 
Packed 1958 
n bags, Delivery Quantity 
ib. Destination date Ib 
Alabamo— 
5 Birmingham April 10 250,000 
Arkansas— 
5 Little Rock April 10 400,000 
5 Little Rock April 20 +200,000 
5 Dist. of Columbia. Apri! /0 60,000 
5 Dist. of Columbia. Apri! 20 60,000 
Florida— 
100 Orlando April 10 40,000 
Georgia— 
100 Savannah April 10 55,000 
IHinois— 
5 Rock Island April 10 40,000 
5 Rock Island April 20 80,000 
Indiana— 
5 Indianapolis April 10 120,900 
lowo— 
5 Des Moines April 20 80,000 
Kansas— 
5 Wichita April 10 +40 000 
Kentucky— 
5 Lexington April 20 656,000 
Louisiana— 
5 New Orleans April 10 440,000 
50 New Orleans April 10 +80, 000 
Massochuse!'ts — 
5 Boston April 10 120,000 
5 Boston April 2 20,000 
50 Boston April 10 40,000 
Mississippi— 
5 Jackson April 10 650.000 
100 Jackson April 10 0,000 
Missouri— 
5 St. Louis April 10 40,000 
New Mexico— 
5 Aibuquerque April 10 "40,000 
New York— 
100 New York City April 10 115.400 
North Carolino— 
50 Raleigh April 10 85 000 
Oklahomo— 
5 Muskogee April 10 240,000 
5 Muskogee April 20 *240,000 
Pennsylvanio— 
5 Philadelphia April 10 200,000 
5 Philadelphia April 20 40,000 
5 Pittsburgh April 10 400,000 
50 Pittsburgh April | 80,000 
Texas— 
5 Houston April 10 +440,000 
50 Houston April 10 +40,000 
Utah— 
5 Salt Lake City April 10 50,000 
Virginio— 
5 Richmond April 10 40,000 
West Virginia— 
5 Charleston April 20 520,000 
5 Puerto Rico April 10 +680,000 


*Regular cornmeal. *Degermed cornmeal! 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Ralston Purina Plans 


Plant at Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Ral- 
ston Purina Co. has acquired a 20- 
acre site in the Cincinnati area on 
which it will build a major plant to 
manufacture Wheat Chex and Rice 
Chex breakfast cereals and Purina 
Dog Chow, according to an announce- 
ment by Raymond E. Rowland, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

The Cincinnati plant will be the 
company’s fourth and largest cereal 
plant. Ralston Purina also has 48 
chow mills located throughout the 
U.S., Canada, Mexico and South 
America, for the manufacture of ani- 
mal and poultry rations. 

Construction work on the new 
plant will start immediately. When 
completed, it will employ some 200 
people. 

Mr. Rowland said that the new 
plant is necessary because of the in- 
creased sales volume of the three 
products to be manufactured there. 
He said the Cincinnati location was 
chosen because the southeastern and 
eastern sections of the country could 
best be served from that point. 
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CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co. has reported its consolidated 
net earnings for the 52 weeks ended 
Dec. 28, 1957, with net sales higher 
and earnings after taxes slightly low- 
er. 

Net sales were $150,370,756, com- 
pared with $144,413,649 in 1956, and 
net earnings after provision for fed- 
eral income taxes were $5,832,104 
compared with $5,876,590 in 1956. Net 
earnings on common after provision 
for preferred dividends were $3.49 
compared to $3.52 in 1956 

A lower earnings record in the 12 
weeks ended Dec. 28 was the major 
factor in the decrease. Quarterly 
earnings were $1,549,275 compared 


Bulk Flour 
Delivery Moves 


Into Duluth Area 


DULUTH—A bulk carload of flour 
was unloaded at the American Bak- 
eries Co. plant in Duluth Feb. 6 after 
appropriate “switch throwing” cere- 
monies presided over by Duluth may- 
or Eugene Lambert 

The occasion was the inauguration 
of a new automatic bulk flour han- 
dling system, first of its kind in the 
Duluth-Superior area. The shipment 
from General Mills, Inc., was the 
largest bulk shipment of flour to the 
area. 

Besides Mayor Lambert, a numbe1 
of other city officials were present fo1 
the ceremonies. The Duluth City 
Council attended en masse, along with 
representatives from the Chamber of 
Commerce. Also on hand were offi- 
cials from the Duluth Grocers Assn 
Great Northern Railway, Genera] 
American Transportation Co. and 
General Mills. Ben Gronlund, Amer- 
ican’s Duluth plant manager, and Joe 
Tombers, St. Paul, regional manage: 
of American Bakeries, headed the 
delegation of bakery officials 

Two new 100,000-lb. capacity flour 
storage bins have been installed at 
the plant to receive the carload ship- 
ments. Flour is moved from storage 
bins to mixer scale hoppers automa- 


tically. 





EVER DE 





LIVERED IN t 


Mills, Inc. makers of Gold Mecfil "3 
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American Bakeries Sales Up 
But Earnings Dip Slightly 


with $1,856,432 in 1956, or earnings 
per share of 93¢ c ympared with $1.13 
in the fourth quarter of 1956. 

The regular quarterly dividends of 
60¢ per share on common and $1.12% 
on the 442% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock were declared, both 
payable March 1 to holders of record 
Feb. 13 


Pfizer Reports 
Sales, Earnings 


At Record Levels 


NEW YORK—Sales and earnings 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., were at 
record levels in 1957, according to a 


preliminary report issued by this 
pharmaceutical and chemical com- 
pany 

Sales reached $207,152,000 com- 


pared with $178,362,000 in 1956. Net 
earnings rose to $22,908,000 from 
$18,254,000. Earnings per share of 
common stock after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends were equivalent t 
$4.22 a share on 5,371,976 shares 
outstanding. In 1956, earnings were 
$3.36 a share on 5,284,543 shares out- 
standing. 

John E. McKeen, president, said 
that Pfizer spent $14 million for capi- 
tal expansion during 1957, compared 
vith $3.6 million in each of the two 
preceding years. These outlays, he 
asserted, are part of a $60 million 
expansion program under which re- 
search, production and distribution 
facilities will be built or enlarged 
here and abroad over the next two 
Among the major 
McKeen 


ind a half years 
projects under way, Mr 
Pp inted out, is a new research labor- 
atory at Groton, Conn., which will 
substantially expand the company's 
chemical and biochemical research 
facilities when it is completed in 1959 

Pfizer's research expenditures last 
year totalled approximately $10 mil- 


lion or about 5% of sales, Mr. Mc- 





Keen stated. He indicated that re- 
search outlays would be higher in 
1958 
- - 
; : = 
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BULK Flu, | | 











NEW BULK SYSTEM—Robert Johnson, plant superintendent at the Duluth, 
Minn., plant of American Bakeries Co., explains how 100,000 Ib. flour is un- 
loaded in 2 hours. Listening in are, left to right, standing: Ben Gronlund, 
plant manager; Eugene Lambert, mayor of Duluth, and Jack Mulliken, district 
sales manager for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The occasion was the 
inauguration of the new automatic bulk flour handling system in American's 


Duluth plant. 





Paul J. Cardinal 








Robert W. Smith 


Promotions for Paul Cardinal, Robert Smith 
Announced by Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


NUTLEY, N.J Paul J. Cardinal igement Assn American Drug 
who has been vice president of the Manufacturers Assn., American Phar- 
vit division of Hoffmann-La eut il Manufacturers Assn nd 
R Inc., for the past 10 years he executive comm ttee of the New 





has been promoted to vice president 





yard of Trade’s drug, chemi- 








. cal nd allied trades section. In 
iY harece of ndustrial elations At 
in charge of industrial 1 t d ne . 10n7 ae ‘ 
, { 2obert WS th | Viarcn LW i he was elected to tl 
he same time, Robert W. Smith has . . . 
: - ill Geant onl ape board of governors of the National 
peen promote om saies manager t , - 
- J th : Vitamin Foundation, Inc 
general manager of the vitamin divi- . : 
1 — . . Mr. Smith has been sales manage 
sio! he two promotion re part of 
— — nova . of the vitamin division since June 
al mene nt of ex ee I rs n i 1956 Pri ‘ this Mr Smith 
approved recently Dy the hoche D . 
a ee served as div sales manager for 
f y tore 
ectors 
‘ the Roche pharmaceutical division 
y “ardinal ioined the advertising . ~ 
Mr. Cardinal joined the advertising A graduate of the Philadelphia Col- 
department of Roche immediately jeg Pharma ind Science, Mr 
after graduation from th Massa- Smith served as a retail pharmacist 
chusetts Institute of Technol ind drug store manager. In 1940, he 
1924. Since that date he has served joined Roche as a medical service rep- 
as advertising manager, office man- resentative. In 1943, he was placed 
sales promotion direcior, head charg f the Roche Washingetor 
f hospital sales, co-director of phar- fice. and 1945. the Chicago offic 
itical sales and head of bulk vi- He was named Metropolitan Nev 
ta In 1948, he was ed York division sales manager in 195 
vi ‘nt in charge f the vita- und in 1953. transferred to the North 
n division 





ivision. While in charge of 


Among the publications he has au- n, he was presented with 
thored are “Vitamin B-1 as a Key t arell Award in recognitior 
Increased Flour Consumption,” “Koo- f his division’s outstanding sales 
kaburra Birds for Break 7 I 


mins by the Ton” and 





is a Merchandising Researcl 
dinal is a member of the Ten Club 
tical Advertising Club Manufac 
ciety of Bakery Engine Manufas 
Public Health Assn Manage 


record. Mr. Smith is a member of thi 








*e Society, the Roche 
t he President's Toy 
American Pharmaceutica 
‘turers Assn., American D1 
‘turers AsSsI and Americar 





E. S. Dybevick, International, Becomes 


Chairman of District No. 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. S. Dybevick, Tooker 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- Co., Mi! 
lis, moved up to the chairmanship of Duluth 


4, AOM 


Commander-Larabee Millir 
ineapolis; William O. Hensor 
(Minn.) 


District No. 4, Association of Oper- Co Melvin Shol Hubbard Milling 
ative Millers, during the winter meet- Co., Mankato, Minn., and John Ret- 
ing of the organization. He succeeds zer, King Midas, Superior, Wis. (Pic- 
Frank Lindholm, King Midas Flow ture of new officers, page 3a.) 
Mills, Hastings, Minn The new officers were elected dur 
In accepting the office, Mr. Dybe- ing the luncheon session of the meet 
vick said: “We have a date in '58, and ing. Donald S. Eber, Kansas City 
we intend to keep it!” He was re- executive vice president of AOM 
ferring to the 1958 technical confer- urged members at the luncheon t 
ence of AOM which will be held in make it a point to contact millers 
Minneapolis May 5-8 allied friends and invite them to the 


Marvin Shaw, Bay State Milling technical 
’ succeeded Mr ford, Pill 
William apolis, gene 


Co., Winona, Minn., 
Dybevick as vice chairman 
A. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., 
apolis, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. David Mattson, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was named na- 





Minne- ference 
enthusia 
technica 
committ 


tional executive committeeman. The 
executive committeemen are George 


Richard Brad- 
Mills, Inc., Minne- 
il chairman for the con- 
thanked members for their 
sm for the event 


During this business meeting the 


l, sanitation and education 
ees of AOM, which had been 
40M MEETING, page 10 
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Flour Prices Strong, Buying Slow 
Except for Mild Southwest Spurt 


HE flour markets were quiet 

throughout the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 7, sparked only at one 
point by a large chain bakery extend- 
ing its needs in the Southwest into 
April. Prices on springs were up 5¢, 
while hard winters generally rose 9 
to 14¢ as the result of a combination 
of factors, including more reports of 
a wheat shortage to come before new 
crop time. 

The short buying flurry in the 
Southwest was estimated to have re- 
sulted in commitments of roughly 
200,000 sacks, and pushed sales for 
the week in that area to 45% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
only 29% the previous week. Sales in 
the spring wheat mills area amounted 
to 49% of capacity, and in the central 
states to 40% of capacity. 

The reluctance of bakers to make 
flour commitments stems from several 
natural causes. Many booked previ- 
ously and are content to just watch 
the markets at this time. With the 
rising concern over layoffs and a busi- 
ness recession, particularly in the 
East, there is a tendency to draw 
heavily on existing balances and await 
lower prices. This is a particularly 
popular position with bakers whose 
balances will carry them to new crop 
time, or close enough to “sit it out” 
now. Reports from the Southwest tell 
increasingly of the prospects for a big, 
top-quality crop later this year, add- 
ing to the inertia of other bearish 
factors. 

Shipping directions were generally 
good as a result of the foregoing, and 
mill running time over the country 
was reported at five days or more. 

Considerable dullness dominated 
the export flour trade. Pending busi- 
ness with Venezuela and Ceylon re- 
mained unfulfilled at the week end, 
and clearances to Europe on the one 
hand and the Far East on the other 
were extremely slow. 

Production for the week by mills 
of the U.S. was one percentage point 
below the previous week. Compara- 
tive figures are 102% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity last week, 103% the pre- 
vious week, and 106% a year ago. 
Production dropped at Minneapolis 
and for the Northwest as a whole, but 
remained steady for the interior 
Northwest. Production increased in 
all other areas. (Sce tables on page 
9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales were slow, prices for the week 
were up 5¢ due to stronger wheat 
quotations and, in part, to a reversal 
of millfeed business and the possibility 
of some losses in that area. 

Users of springs apparently find 
little at the present time to stimulate 
buying. Backlogs are fairly ample and 
the prospect of a business recession, 
even a mild one, has caused bakers 
to hope for lower prices ahead. This 
attitude was reflected the past week 
in fairly good shipping directions as 
bakers drew heavily on existing bal- 
ances. It was also reflected in a fairly 
good running time at the mills, be- 
tween 5 and 6 days, despite a slight 
decline locally from the previous 
week. 

The only. price weakness evident 
was in clears, where the domestic out- 
lets which ‘accounted for fairly brisk 
buying a month ago have not been 
active recently. Prices tended to 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 


into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











soften as much as 10¢ some places the 
past week. 

The family flour business was slow 
on the sales side, as expected with 
recent termination of lengthy promo- 
tional efforts. Shipping directions in 
advertised brands, however, are ex- 
pected to pick up considerably later 
this month as large chain groceries 
order out supplies. 


Sales by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 49% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared 
with 48% a week earlier and 52% 
a year ago. 


Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 88% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 97% a week earlier 
and 105% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 106% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
114% the previous week and 103% 
a year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 108% 
of capacity last week and the previous 
week, compared with 111% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the North- 
west amounted to 107% last week, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week and 108% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 7, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.94@6.04, spring short $6.04 
@6.14, spring high gluten $6.24@ 
6.34, first clear $5.27@5.47, whole 
wheat $5.94@6.04; spring family flour 
$6.35 @7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Following a brief 
flurry of sales at mid-week, hard win- 
ter wheat flour markets in the South- 
west lapsed again into dullness, with 
only a few scattered small accounts 
taking place from day to day. Sales 
for the past week averaged 45% of 
capacity, compared with 29% in the 
previous week and 33% a year ago. 
Export trade was particularly slow. 

Fill-in needs through April were 
purchased by one large bakery chain 
in varying amounts from regular sup- 
pliers last week, and there were some 
scattered sales made to other bakers 
at about the same time. Individual 
lots were small, however, and the ag- 
gregate did not represent much busi- 
ness. Most bakers are well covered 
on their forward needs for the next 
90 days, although a few will need 
supplies sometime next month to keep 
the transportation lines filled. 

Family flour trade was slow, with 
no great amount of interest develop- 
ing despite advances in prices made 
by some mills. Others made no 
change. One factor which is slowing 
family type business in this area is 
the great amount of relief flour and 
other foods going from southern Mis- 
souri and Tennessee to central Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. This area was 
hard hit by heavy rainfall and floods 
last fall and extensive crop damage 
has occurred in the area. Thousands 
of families have been added to the 
relief rolls in these states and heavy 
shipments of government commodities 
have been made to the area. This has 
slowed the wholesale grocery business 
to laggard’s pace and is creating 
other troubles in the way of collec- 
tions for the grocers. 

Clears continued in slow demand 
last week. Offerings were not large, 
but the absence of demand kept mar- 
kets weak. Export interest is very 
light, with no unusual buying in the 
offing. Observers are doubtful that 
the pending Ceylon business will be 
filled by U.S. mills. Substantial U.S. 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 25) 





Durum Prices Strong, Semolina Rises 
As Heavy Mill Grind Absorbs Receipts 


URUM prices were steady during 

the seven-day period ending 
Feb. 10, due to just about normal 
receipts which were quickly absorbed 
by mill buyers to sustain a heavy 
grind which has most plants operating 
six days a week. Semolina prices 
were advanced 5¢ and some mills 
were unable to quote for shipment be- 
fore March 1. 

There were no exceptional sales to 
domestic manufacturers of macaroni 
products during the week. Most users 
purchased steadily throughout the 
period from Dec. 1 to mid-January, 
and are now booked at least until 
Easter. The fairly brisk call for ship- 
ping directions right now by these 
users is accounting for the increased 
production time. 

Durum receipts for the week 
amounted to about 250 cars, slightly 
above the previous week and a trifle 
above average, but considerably less 
than the heavy arrivals of three to 
four weeks ago. Mills report consid- 
erable sprout-damaged durum in cur- 
rent arrivals, apparently the result of 


blending with better quality wheat at 
country points. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 118% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 123% 
the previous week and 111% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 7 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.36@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.35@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.33@2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better...... 2.30@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better...... 2.29@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better...... 2.27@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Dy MIN ib visy sce css 157,500 185,269 118 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *193,539 123 
 « a eeee: 156,500 173,633 tit 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-Feb. 8, 1956 .......... 5,375,006 
July 1, 1956-Feb. 9, 1957 .......... 4,806,417 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Declines, Prices 
Drop Sharply 


HE millfeed business was slow 
during the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 10, apparently the result of a 
lack of interest from mixers. Prices 
weakened considerably, particularly 
in the Southwest, where some quota- 
tions were off as much as $1.25 to 
$2.50 from the previous week. The 
weakness was most pronounced for 
middlings, although there were some 
signs of revival as the period closed. 
The one exception to bearishness was 
red dog, which continued in good de- 
mand, with prices remaining strong. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,726 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,426 tons 
in the previous week and 55,587 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed buying was 
very slow and prices closed the week 
$1.50 off from the previous week. The 
exception was red dog, for which de- 
mand was good and prices firm. 

The decline apparently set in early 
in the week as mixer demand, which 
had exerted considerable pressure on 
middlings prices for some weeks, left 
the market completely. Prices fell 
almost daily, although there was hope 
locally as the new period opened Feb. 
10 that strength developing in the 
Southwest and elsewhere would aid 
the local situation. 

Quotations Feb. 7: Bran $33, stand- 
ard midds. $32.50@33, flour midds. 
$37.50, red dog $38.50@39.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices sagged 
in the week ended Feb. 10, but a 
stronger trend was evident at the 
conclusion of the period. Values were 
down 25¢ to $1, bulk middlings de- 
clining the minimum and bulk bran 
and sacked shorts the maximum. On 
Feb. 10 the market was firm, with 
little pressure either way. Mixers 
and the country trade figured into 
the buying interest, but not from 
points a great distance from Kansas 
City. Jobber interest was also un- 
covered. Supplies were considered 
adequate to meet the demand. Quota- 
tions Feb. 10, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $32.25@33, shorts $33.75@ 
34.50, sacked; bran $28.50@29.25, 
shorts $31.75@32.50, middlings $30@ 
30.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
to good last week, with offerings 
ample. Bran declined $1.50 and shorts 
$1 ton. Quotations Feb. 7, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $32.50@33, shorts 
$34 @ 34.50. 

Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran and shorts $1.50 ton lower. Sup- 
plies were sufficient. Quotations Feb. 
7, basis delivered Kansas City: Bran 
$32.50@33, gray shorts $34@34.50. 

Hutchinson: Prices on millfeed last 
week dropped $1.50 on bran and $1 
ton on shorts. Demand from truckers 
was very good, and all available sup- 
plies were taken. Quotations Feb. 7, 
basis Kansas City, sacked: Bran 
$32.50@33, gray shorts $33.75 @34.50. 

Oklahoma City: Trading in bran 
declined but shorts were good. Quo- 
tations Feb. 7, straight cars: Bran 
$35@36, millrun $35.75@36.75, shorts 
$36.50@37.50. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Tight Supply, Better Exports 
Strengthen Wheat Futures 


HEAT futures were strong 

throughout most of the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 10, particular- 
ly the March contract, as a result of 
brighter export prospects, a possible 
shortage in forthcoming deliveries, 
and a somewhat clearer picture of 
the probable course of farm legisla- 
tion in Congress this session. Mill 
buying to cover modest flour sales at 
the end of the period also gave some 
strength to markets. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 10 were: Chicago — March 
$2.16% @%, May $2.11, July $1.87% 
@%, September $1.90%4, December 
$1.95; Kansas City—March $2.13, 
May $2.03%, July $1.81%, September 
$1.85%; Minneapolis—May $2.21%, 
July $2.11%. 

The growing prospect of a shortage 
of March wheat held trade attention 
in all markets, with that contract 
scoring major gains every day. At 
one point in the week March reached 
a spread of 11l¢ over May. The ex- 
treme rise of the nearby contract for 
the week was 25s¢, and the net rise, 
after weakness developed over the 
week end, was still 15%¢. 


In contrast with the bullish as- 
pect of the March contract, the 
July future at Kansas City, labor- 
ing under the pressure of an in- 
creasingly bright outlook for the 
1958 hard winter wheat crop, fin- 
ished the week fractionally lower. 


The export picture’ brightened 
somewhat during the week, adding 
to the strength of prices, although 
some constructive market factors are 
still developing. The week began 
strong, with Yugoslavia buying 400,- 
000 bu. red and mixed wheat at the 
outset. The agreement with Korea 
for 15 million bushels of wheat was 
reportedly completed, also adding up- 
ward pressure to futures. 

Japan bought a quantity of west 
coast white wheat. Optimistic reports 
from Washington indicated that busi- 
ness arranged for and pending prob- 
ably totals 75 million bushels. There 
was still disagreement, however, over 
whether the 1957-58 export goal of 
400 million bushels will be achieved, 
even with the upturn of the past 
week. Those who expressed the view 
that exports will fall short of the 
goal pointed to the fact that some 
commitments for wheat now pending 
specify fulfillment dates far enough 
ahead to fill from the new Southwest 
crop later in the year. 

Some optimism was generated in 
the export outlook by a bill intro- 
duced in the Senate extending the 
Public Law 480 program. The bill 
proposes that $500 million be added 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 10 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Feb. 3. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(74,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





to PL 480 funds up to July, a new 
feature of the program. This, appar- 
ently, would be additional to the $1.5 
billion proposed to finance PL 480 in 
the next crop year. There were some 
indications, also, that the Senate Ag- 
ricultural Committee may devise a 
general farm bill to be attached to 
the PL 480 bill. 


Demand Lacking 

Demand for wheat was lacking all 
week. Primary receipts were lighter 
during the period ending Feb. 6 and 
totaled 7.4 million bushels. Although 
total arrivals at Minneapolis were 
larger, free offerings were lighter 
since more wheat was for CCC ac- 
count. Flour buyers were on the side- 
lines and wheat buying interest was 
lacking. The premium basis was low- 
ered 1¢ in all protein brackets. But 
basic Minneapolis May future ad- 
vanced a fraction to partly offset the 
lower premiums. The average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
14.09%, compared with 13.68% the 
same week last year. 

Feb. 7 No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat, 
through 11% protein traded at 8@9¢ 
over the Minneapolis May wheat 
price; 12% protein 9@10¢ over; 13% 
protein 11@12¢ over; 14% protein 11 
@13¢ over; 15% protein 12@14¢ over; 
16% protein 14@18¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 18@22¢ over. 

Buyers took the moderate durum 
offerings at unchanged prices, and 
there was no change in the schedule. 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.29% @2.30% 
12% Protein 2.30% @2.31% 
13% Protein 2.32% @2.33% 
14% Protein tt + 34% 
15% Protein 2.33% @2.35% 
16% Protein 2.35% @2.39% 
17% Protein 2.39% @2.43% 

Protein premiums for over !7% lc each 


4% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
tc discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Prices Firm 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City exhibited strength in the week 
ended Feb. 10. The basic March op- 
tion was l¢ higher and premiums 
were up as much as 1'%¢ bu. on some 
types. Demand was good throughout 
the week, and supplies on the floor 
to meet that demand were fairly sub- 
stantial early in the period, but 
tapered off 

The sharpest upturns in premiums 
were registered by ordinary wheat 
Premiums scaled l'2¢ higher as buy- 
ers bid for ordinary wheat to give to 
the government in exchange for 
wheat of better types and qualities 
purchased from CCC stock at interior 
country elevator points 

Persistent talk of a possible free 
wheat shortage also lent strength to 
the cash market. Mills bought sub- 
stantial amounts of the better types 
earlier in the week but tapered off in 
their buying, possibly because of a 
lack of good quality supplies and pos- 
sibly because some were able to ex- 
change stocks for CCC wheat. 

Receipts amounted to 552 cars last 
week, compared with 544 the previous 
week and 581 a year ago. Interior 
offerings were not large and receipts 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a! 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 














Feb. 2-8 *Previous Feb. 3-9 Feb. 5 Feb. 6-12 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 747,543 763,800 722,13 642,157 682,377 
Southwest 297,120 1,383,575 1,450,572 214,048 1,230,676 
Buffalo 525,107 507,523 563,916 454,422 446,344 
Central and Southeast 592,370 569,654 543,685 526,624 548 993 
North Pacific Coast 315,589 286,283 312,783 299,940 323,926 
Totals 3,477,729 3,510,835 3,593,087 3,137,19 3,232,316 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 75 75 
*Revised 
: Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——Ju y | to——— 
Feb. 2-8, Previous Feb. 3-9, Feb. 5- Feb. 6-12 Feb. 8 Feb. 9? 
1958 week 1957 1956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 107 110 108 93 93 22,777,008 22,256,671 
outhwest 107 106 0 93 95 41,692,123 42,696,574 
Buffalo 08 04 9 95 94 7,729,169 7,738,025 
Central and S. E 00 96 95 96 82 7,518,660 7,418,304 
No. Pacific Coast 98 89 88 92 93 0,039,224 9,949,723 
Totals 102 03 06 93 95 109,756,164 0,060,297 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Konsas City 
5-day week Flour ° 5-day week Flour “e ac 
c acit output tivity capacity output tivity 
es Feb. 2-8 281,750 282,608 00 
Feb. 2-8 231,000 245,465 06 Previous week 281,750 282,659 00 
Previous week 231,000 *262,286 4 Year ago 287,50 325,598 113 
Year ago 237,000 243,712 103 Two years ago 279.850 275.470 98 
Two years ago 237,000 226,458 95 Five-year average 98 
Five-year average 97 Ten-year average 96 
Ten-year average 98 
Revised 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota. includ City (including Wichita and Selina) 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota ontana 5-day week Flour » ec 
and lowa capacity output tivity 
; Feb. 2-8 02 4,512 109 
S-day week Flour = % ac- Previous week 020 *1; 100,916 08 
capacity output tivity Year ago 032,500 24,974 109 
Feb. 2-8 464,650 502,078 08 Two years ago 021,350 938,578 92 
Previous week 464,650 *501,514 0g Five-year average 9 
Year ago 430,500 478,419 en-ye verag % 
Two years ago 454,500 415,699 9 Revised 
Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 87 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Revised Mills ir nois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
PACIFIC COAST d Kentucky, North Cerolina, Tennessee 
= Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast . “sens js 
> ou * @c 
Seattle, Trcoma and Interior output tivity 
Washington Mills 592.370 100 
5-day week Flour % ac *569 654 96 
capacity output tivity 543,685 95 
Feb. 2-8 194,500 170,589 88 526,624 92 
Previous week 194,500 *163,383 84 gs 
Year ago 215,000 184,359 86 84 
Two years ago 215,000 177,539 82 
Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average 84 
*Revised Flour » ac 
. ‘ output tivity 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 525.107 108 
Feb. 2-8 28,500 145,009 3 *507,523 104 
Previous week 128,500 122,900 96 563,916 We 
Year ago 138,750 128,424 93 454.422 95 
Two years ago 133,200 122,40 88 104 
Five-year average 92 0 
Ten-year average 89 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Feb. 8 and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; {2) principal milis of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 
putes on the basis of 72.6% flour product 
Southwest* —-Northwest®*— —Buffalot —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 











Feb. 2-8 28,29 846,29! 14,353 437,066 0,082 340,40 52,726 1,623,758 
Previous week $28,017 $14,665 $9,744 $2,426 

Two weeks ago 27,708 14,448 977 54,133 

1957 29,374 861,51! 14.794 446 42 419 345,857 55.587 1,653,789 
1956 24,584 617,771 13,366 434,775 9,172 290,834 47,122 1,543,380 
955 24,921 807,922 3,77! 438.618 9,009 344 482 47,70 $91,022 
1954 24,344 774,589 3,903 467,17! 019 371.26 49,266 613,025 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. $Revised 





this week are expected to be some- The approximate range of cash 
what smaller wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 7 
Premiums were l¢ up on ordi- is shown in the accompanying table 
nary, l¢ higher on 11% protein, %2¢ No. 1 Dark Stied $2.18'/2@2.47% 
higher on up to 12% and l1¢ higher on ~ : pert te d : : @? 4 : 
the low side, but unchanged on the in 6 Dart Hard 2.134@2.43% 
high side for 12% through 14% pro- No. ! Red 2.20 @2.3)% 
No. 2 Red 2.19 @2.21% 
tein wheat No. 3 Red 2.17 @2.20% 
Premiums were quoted Feb. 10 as N° 4 Red 2.152 @2.18V 
follows: Ordinary wheat 4%¢ over At. Ft. Wo No. 1 ordinary hard 
the March option of $2.13%, 11.50° winter milling whe vas selling Feb 
protein 6¢ over, 11.75% protein 5G 10 at $2.51@2.52, rail basis, delivered 
9¢ over, 12% protein 6@14¢ over Texas common points. Truck wheat 
12.50% protein 9@16¢ over, 13% pro- was selling at $2.20@2.25 delivered 
tein 12@21¢ over, 13.50% protein 13 north Texas mills. Demand was slow 
@23¢ over, 14% protein 14@25¢ over and offerings were sufficient 
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AOM MEETING 


tinued from page 7) 





10 

meeti du the two days prior 
to the District 4 session, gave re- 
ports. Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury, Minne- 
ipolis, gave the report for the tech- 
nical committee. (See The Miller, 


Feb. 4, 1958, page 6.) 

Waldo Locke, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, reported for the sanita- 
tion committee. He reported that the 
‘ommittee reviewed the boxcar infes- 
ion problem, sprays and materials 
nd fumigants 

The education committee reported 
that two filing cabinets of material 

r the proposed cereal millers hand- 
were lost in the fire which des- 

“oyed the experimental mill at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, last 
August. Letters are going to be sent 
out to members requesting them to 








write sections of the handbook. The 

1aterial needed will be outlined, the 
nittee said 

During the morning technical pro- 


gram, Frank Wichser, technical bak- 
ery consultant for Pillsbury, Minne- 


ipolis, spoke on “Mill Laboratory 
Functions.” He opened his talk by 
saying this topic should be expanded 
to “mill laboratory functions to in- 
sure good customer acceptance of 
flour 

Good customer acceptance of flour, 
Mr. Wichser said, starts with good 
quality control. The format of good 
customer acceptance, he continued, is 
iison between the quality control 
laboratory people and the baker and 
the passing of information along to 
?? ry ] 


It is not enough for a quality con- 
trol laboratory man to have a good 
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background in technical baking, Mr. 
Wichser said. He must analyze to 
what use the flour is going to be put. 
He must be skilled enough so that 
when difficulty arises, he can seek 
out the source of the trouble and ad- 
vise the miller, Mr. Wichser said. 

Ernst Auer, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., Minneapolis, discussed the new 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
pneumatic cleaning house. Mr. Auer 
pointed out that the modernizing of 
the cleaning house had to be planned 
so that the exchange of new equip- 
ment for old was accomplished with- 
out disturbance of production. He 
illustrated his talk with “before” and 
“after” views inside the cleaning 
house. 

Mr. Lindholm described his com- 
pany’s new pneumatic cleaning house 
at Hastings. He said that the build- 
ing was designed to suit the layout 
of the equipment, and that a great 
deal of planning went into the new 
cleaning house to make it as com- 
pletely automatic an operation as 
possible. 

Erwin Raeder, Pillsbury, spoke on 
“Performance Control of Durum 
Mills.” 


SREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS —A new 
elevator will be erected here by the 
Scott Cooperative at the firm’s new 
site on the Missouri Pacific right-of- 
way. Capacity of the structure will 
be close to 500,000 bu. The comple- 
tion date is slated about June 15. 
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RECOGNITION—Frank Lindholm, left, King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, 
Minn., receives the Association of Operative Millers recognition of distin- 
guished service certificate from Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, executive vice 
president of AOM. The presentation was made during the winter meeting of 
District No. 4 when Mr. Lindholm retired as chairman of the district. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Program Presented. The executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, H. H. Lampman, Chicago, was in Hutchinson, Kansas, for a 
presentation of the institute program before the Kansas Wheat Commission. 
Also in attendance were H. M,. Regier, Buhler Mills, Inc., Buhler, Kansas; 
Gerald Thompson, Mankato, Kansas; Joe Berkely, public relations counse 
for the commission and general manager of the High Plains Journal, Dodge 
City, Kansas; Henry Parkinson, Scott City, Kansas, and Stanley W. Harris 
of Colony, Kansas. Others were W. W. Graber, administrator of the commis- 
sion; Miss Helen Morris, home economist for the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture; Windsor J. Peter; Melvin N. Mustoe of Norton, Kansas, and 
Gib Egbert of Ingalls, Kansas. 
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SALES MEETING—Attending a two-day sales meeting at headquarters of 
the Hart-Carter Co. in Minneapolis were: First row, left to right, E. P. Segel- 
strom, Denver; Bernie B. Turner, Nashville; George McLean, Fresno, Cal., 
and C. K. Brown, Twin Falls, Idaho. Second row, Charles Deriso, Columbus, 
Ga.; D. V. Lyttleton, Houston; B. C. Klingensmith, Erie, Pa., and Sam Dickie, 
Elyria, Ohio. Others, left to right, Hill Shepardson and E. O. Anderson, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Harris, Chatham, Ont.; M. L. Olson and Frank X. Dubay, Min- 
neapolis; Duane W. Tyler, Portland; Kelvin Denike, M. C. Cecka and C. C. 
Ingraham, Minneapolis. 

oa 
Reeeives Award. Receiving a distinguished service award from 
the Leavenworth, Kansas, Junior Chamber of Commerce chapter was Frank 
J. Allen, Jr., Bay State Milling Co. Mr. Allen's activities include being 
president of the Young Millers Assn. and a director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 


To New Position. The manager of Pratt (Kansas) Equity Ex- 
change for the past five years, John Baker, has resigned, effective Feb. 20 
He has accepted the managership of the Pawnee County Cooperative Assn 
at Larned, Kansas. Before coming to Pratt, Mr. Baker was manager of the 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Co., at Haven, Kansas. He will take over his 
new job April 1. 


In New Position. The founder of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Don R. Cowell, and 
for 10 years its director, has joined Gardner & Jones, one 
of Chicago’s older public relations firms, as a partner. The 
firm name has been changed to Gardner, Jones & Cowell 
Chairman for the last several years of the public relations 
committee of the Grocery Manufacturers of America and 
one of the founders of Farm-City Week, Mr. Cowell will 
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Don R. Cowell 





continue active in food and feed circles through accounts 


represented by his new firm. 


Honored. Tie head of Consolidated Shippers, Ltd., which operates one 
of the largest fleets of grain carriers on the Great Lakes, Ralph Misener, 
Winnipeg, was recently appointed a vice president of the Royal Common- 
wealth Society for the Blind, the second North American to be so honored 
Mr. Misener has been active in blind welfare work for many years 
and last June was elected president of the Canadian National] Institute for 
the Blind. He is a well-known member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Promotions. Four promotions in the employee relations department 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. have been announced by Carl W. Sturm, 
assistant vice president and director of employee relations. Howard Nissi, 
manager of the wage and salary administration section, was named to the 
newly established position of personnel manager. Richard Hanson was 
appointed manager of the employment section. William Oppenheimer was 
named manager of the wage and salary administration section. Alfred San- 
nerud was appointed manager of office services. 
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Meno Schoenbach 


NEW APPOINTMENT—Clarence E. 
Elsas, president of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has announced 
the appointment of Meno Schoenbach 
as advertising and sales promotion 
manager, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. He also will be responsible for 
the company’s public relations pro- 
gram. Recently, all of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills manufacturing and sales 
operations were consolidated in its 
integrated 1,250,000 sq. ft. Atlanta 
facility. Mr. Schoenbach joined the 
Fulton organization in 1954 and has 
been in New Orleans, La., for the 
past two years. His experience has 
included the operation of his own 
public relations and advertising 
agency, a career as newspaper pub- 
lisher, and as a government public 
relations official. 


Marketing Order 


Given Approval 
In Colorado 


DENVER — Delegations of wheat 
growers from four southeastern coun- 
ties have given unanimous approval 
to the proposed Colorado marketing 
order to promote sale of hard red 
winter wheat. Under the plan, if ap- 
proved by a referendum of the grow- 
ers in the state’s 29 eastern counties, 
the wheat men would tax themselves 
up to a maximum of one-half cent a 
bushel to establish a fund to locate 
new domestic and foreign markets 
for their product with its superior 
milling quality. The four counties al- 
ready approving the plan are Prow- 
ers, Baca, Kiowa and Cheyenne. 

Two Nebraskans, Earl Lester of 
Edison, member of the wheat com- 
mission in that state, and Carl Bruns 
of Chappell, president of the Nebras- 
ka Wheat Growers Assn., attended 
the meeting of growers from the four 
Colorado counties. Both Nebraska 
and Kansas have in operation plans 
similar to the proposed Colorado 
plan. 

Lester and Bruns said that the 
time has come when growers of hard, 
red winter wheat will have to solve 
their problems cooperatively on an 
area basis. “We either have to quit 
producing too much or sell more,” 
Mr. Bruns said. 

The Nebraskans related that on a 
recent trip through Europe to locate 
new markets they learned that Ca- 
nadian wheat is preferred abroad, 
because standards are higher than 
those of the U.S. Although the high 
plains area grows some of the finest 
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wheat in the world, Mr. Lester said, got to do something about it our- Elkhart Organization 
growers here have been placed at a selves.” 
disadvantage through an outmoded Paul W. Swisher, state commis- To Increase Storage 
grading system. Growers here have sioner of agriculture, outlined in de- ELKHART. KANSAS—A bin-build- 
been hurt abroad because exporters es the — gpm ee Pon ing program at two places is being 
have been allowed to adulterate the meow were Jy cain te Gana launched by the Elkhart Cooperative 
hard, red winter grain with inferior effective a. explained, it would leoiain Equity Exchange. The program wil 
wheat. But with a good campaign, he ge i dt ; t Aer" in a th add a half-million bushels to the 
said, much of this area’s wheat could jd “ apt tne » pe oe Ss oe firm’s storage capacity and will cost 
be sold abroad for milling and blend- growers voting in a referendum about $271,000. Stockholders have ap- 
ing with flours which do not have the otters cba proved the twin plan which calls for 
gluten strength necessary for wheat DR. E. C. HOPE DIES 300,000 bu. at the elevator here, plus 
products. WINNIPEG—Dr. E. C. Hope, econ- 200,000 bu. at Eva, Okla. Twelve nev 

Lloyd Kontny, Julesburg, president omist for the Canadian Federation tanks will be constructed at the west 
of the Colorado growers, said “we of Agriculture, died at Montreal Jan end of the present elevator in Elk- 
are knee deep in wheat and we've 30 hart, 
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Illustrations 
To Show Good and Bod Packages 


Used by Author 


-ven Douglas of the Kro- 


[> a very fine talk at Memphis re- 
cently, ste f 
ger Co. took us to task for not doing 
something about our flour packages. 
Later that evening a number of us 
were discussing the Douglas speech 
nd I made the mistake of stating 
that I agreed with his indictment of 
UI and further stated that 
something should be done about it. 
This mistake because it won 
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Improving 


Flour Packages 


By Robert V. Harris 
Harris Milling Co. 


me this assignment. However, I am 
not going to blame anyone for one 
very good reason. I have received a 
liberal education and I sincerely hope 
that I can pass on to you something 
of what I have learned. 

In a discussion of this type, I am 
sure that most of us feel that we 
have analyzed our own packaging 
problems from time to time and that 
we feel we are doing a _ credit- 
able job. At least we thought that 
we were doing so. However, in the 
light of the information which I am 
going to pass on to you there is room 
for considerable doubt. 

I know that some of the points 
which I will try to make in this dis- 
cussion are elementary. I know that 
portions of my talk are going to be 
repetitious, but I know of no other 
way to emphasize some of these im- 
portant points. I further know, in the 
light of what I have learned in put- 
ting this material together, that many 
of us are guilty of continued com- 
placency and that we should all take 
a good hard look at our packages and 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Harris is 
president of the Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. He originally present- 
ed this report at the recent annual 
winter meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. at Louisville. He 
used a number of illustrations with 
his talk like those pictured above. 





become more aggressive in the pack- 
aging field if we are to maintain our 
place, or improve it, in the consumer 
food field. Remember that we are 
competing—not only with other flour 
brands — but also with other food 
products—many of them in attrac- 
tive, appealing packages. 

When I accepted this assignment I 
did so with the knowledge that I 
knew practically nothing about the 
subject. However, I thought I knew 
where I could find a number of peo- 
ple who could make _ information 
available and right now I want to 
say that no one has ever had more 
help or cooperation from so many 
sources. I asked my friends who were 
familiar with the merchandising end 
of our industry for their comments. 
I called upon a number of bag com- 
panies and had all kinds of help from 
their art people and their agencies. 

I further found that this is not an 
entirely new subject for a trade as- 
sociation program, and I had consid- 
erable help from a presentation which 
Tede York made before the corn mill- 
ers not so long ago. 

With this information I am going to 
make affirmative statements, but I am 
going to make them as a report and I 
hope that you will remember that my 
statements represent the views of 
people who should know what they 
are talking about. At least they have 
convinced me. 

It seems to me that a report of this 
kind falls materially into these parts. 
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Robert V. Harris 


If we are going to talk about packag- 
ing as a merchandising tool, first, I 
think we should review today’s proce- 
dures. I think we should take a good 
look at what we as millers, and bag 
manufacturers as our suppliers, are 
doing today. Then I think a relative- 
ly brief textbook report on good pack- 
aging fundamentals would be in or- 
der and, finally, I think we should 
take a good look at some samples 
and suggestions which cur friends in 
the package manufacturing industry 
have made available for us. 

First, let’s start with the Douglas 
complaint. It is valid. Everyone I 
have talked to says so. They admit 
that we as an industry have done less 
than we could do. We have not made 
full use of our package as a mer- 
chandising tool. Several of the people 
who are familiar with flour mill mer- 
chandising are critical of the bag 
manufacturers not only because their 
designs fall somewhat short of per- 
fection, but because the types of 
package we use leave room for im- 
provement. Let’s let some of our mill 
friends summarize this indictment 

Certainly this subject comes within 
the province of Everett Andreson, 
who is director of grocery products 
marketing for General Mills, Inc. Mr 
Andreson wrote me as follows: 

“Probably among major food prod- 
ucts the flour industry has produced 
practically little in the way of pack- 
aging improvements for many, many 
years. It is an area, I think, that is 
very important for our industry and 
is something that considerably more 
time and effort should be directed 
toward in the way of improvement 
than has been the case up to date 
Not only do I think the millers them- 
selves are slow in researching and 
achieving product packaging improve- 
ments, but I think the packaging peo- 
ple, bag manufacturers, etc., likewise 
have been very remiss in this area. 

“I think the industry is facing some 
very challenging merchandising con- 
siderations if we are to keep family 
flour alive in this changing world of 
food. 

“First of all, it seems to me that 
service to the consumers is a must to 
keep the product modern and to make 
it as convenient and as attractive as 
possible to our customers. In this 
category we would include such 
things as better packaging and, if 
possible, the development of an in- 
expensive sack opening and re-closing 
device. We think that recipes in the 
sack are an important service area 
that can contribute to the construc- 
tive development of the family flour 
business. 

“Likewise in the area of consumers, 
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and this touches also in the area of 
the trade, millers should be very care- 
ful to clearly explain the details of 
all consumer offers on the outside 
of the bag in order to guard against 
any possible consumer misunder- 
standing or disappointment. 

“In addition to this service to the 
consumer, we feel that the industry 
for its own good should continually 
develop news about the brands. For 
instance, one area here in my opinion 
touches on the matter of re-designed 
labels from time to time to keep them 
modern. All of us are conscious of the 
fact that tampering with labels is a 
dangerous thing, but that does not 
mean that labels cannot be modern- 
ized and made to look new. 

“Another point, and this should be 
obvious to all of us, is to be sure that 
we are clearly labeling our brands so 
that they are readily understood and 
clearly identifiable. This is particular- 
ly true in the southeastern area, 
where we have both the plain and 
the self-rising flour.” 


Function Neglected 

John Lynch, who is in charge of 
grocery flour sales for International 
Milling Co., adds these words: 

“The flour package in common use 
today appears to serve only two of 


its three principal functions and 
neither of these too well: 
1. To hold and convey the flour 


safely from mill to home. 

2. To tell the consumer the name 
of the flour and the miller and its 
legal description. 

“As a container, the package leaves 
much to be desired. After the flour 
cools, the package tends to be slack; 
it sifts dust on to the purchaser, puffs 
and does not readily admit the meas- 
uring cup, except in 25-lb. and larger. 
When partially used, will not stand 
on the shelf and cannot be resealed. 
It has only economy to recommend it. 

“As to telling, it posterizes the es- 
sential information, as a_ billboard 
might, but does not sell. 

“Selling is, or at least should be, 
the third principal function. In my 
opinion, it is grossly neglected. We 
simply do not have appetite appeal 
on the great majority of flour ‘pack- 
ages,’ including ours. As an industry, 
we do not sell the end product of 
flour; we do not translate flour into 
the edible and appetizing end results 
which are the homemaker’s goal. 

“As an industry, we need to show 
more appetite appealing illustrations 
of biscuits, cakes, coffee cakes, cook- 
ies, etc., and the recipes for their 
use. We need to give selling reasons, 
we also need to stress self-rising flour 
as a ready-mix.” 

James L. Rankin of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., touches another phase with 
these comments: 

“We hear a great deal nowadays 
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about ‘creative salesmanship’ and in 
many lines of selling you will find 
salesmen contacting not only buyers, 
but the merchandising managers, the 
advertising managers and the sales 
managers of the companies whom 
they are trying to sell. The reason 
that they contact these people is to 
find out what kind of an idea or a 
service these people are looking for 
in connection with the goods that the 
salesman is trying to sell. 

“For example, I know that many 
good flour salesmen today, when they 
call upon a big store, do not spend 
so much time with the flour buyer, 
but rather they try to get to the man 
in that store who is responsible for 
merchandising, knowing that if they 
can interest this man in advertising, 
featuring, displaying, promoting their 
particular product, the buyer will au- 
tomatically give them a good order to 
support the merchandising efforts. 
This is particularly true of salesmen 
who call on big supermarkets and 
chain stores. In these cases, the flour 
buyer is usually pretty much of a 
glorified order clerk and the real way 
to get a larger than usual order or 
better than normal support is for the 
flour salesman to work on the mer- 
chandising people rather than on the 
flour buyer. 

“Now, with this practice being fol- 
lowed generally in the flour business 
and in many, many other businesses, 
it seems to me that the bag com- 
panies are very backward in that 
they have not adopted this practice. 
In the five or six years during which 
I headed our grocery products sales 
division, I had not a single bag sales- 
man attempt to get to me with any 
ideas as to how his particular bags 
could fit into my merchandising or 
marketing plans. Instead, the bag 
salesmen were apparently content to 
call upon our buyers in the hopes of 
getting some of our business.” 


Sound Advice 

Here is sound advice from three 
people who are connected with three 
of our largest companies; three peo- 
ple who are concerned, or have been 
concerned with the merchandising of 
family flour. Any number of other 
people whom we contacted expressed 
similar opinions. People like Cohen 
Williams, Martha White Mills, Inc., 
and Fred Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., voiced similar criticisms, and sev- 
eral bag manufacturers themselves 
agreed with us, particularly with re- 
gard to design 

I don’t pretend to know the answer 
or have specific suggestions for im- 


proved packages from a_ physical 
standpoint. 
I certainly accept Mr. Andreson’s 


suggestion that industry research, as 
well as research by the package 
manufacturers, is sadly needed. Any 
exploration in this field would cer- 
tainly include investigation of possi- 
ble dual-use packages. We had a 
recent example of the dual-use pack- 
age in the cotton pillowcase bag. Let 
me stop right here, however, to flatly 
state that I do not recommend or 
hope for a return to another series 
of give-away programs. I can recom- 
mend a dual-use package when we 
find one only if the miller is going 
to include the additional cost in his 
pricing patterns. We do have to ad- 
mit that the pillowcase bag, at least 
temporarily, stimulated flour sales 
and it is this sort of stimulation that 
we are talking about. 

"If we were to get extremely imagi- 
native we cculd think in terms of a 
canister package. We would certainly 
have to look at Pillsbury’s fine shaker 
package promotion, and we might 
even take a look at the unit pack 


which we see in our individual break- 
fast food packages. 

Possibly we could develop an inte- 
rior package which would automati- 
cally measure a cup at a time or the 
amount of flour normal recipes call 
for. I would not be materially con- 
cerned with the additional cost, and 
I say this because I don't believe that 
the consumer is too concerned about 
cost if it makes for a more convenient 
or useable package. 


Ideal Package 

Let us review the fundamentals. 
Let's see exactly what we want our 
package to do if we are going to have 
it serve us as a merchandising tool 

First, of course, we must meet fed- 
eral and state labeling requirements. 
Very briefly, this labeling information 
must not be false or misleading in 
any particular, and it must include 
clearly the name of the product, the 
net weight, the name of the manufac- 
turer, etc. Certain of these required 
statements qualify as brand detail, 
such as enrichment clauses, lists of 
ingredients, and in the case of self- 
rising flour the enrichment declara- 
tion, etc. Under certain circumstances 
each of these items is important, 
but some of them are considerably 
more important than others and that 
specific fact should be considered in 
any design layout. We are assuming, 
of course, that the package which we 
are designing meets all legal require- 
ments. 

Within that framework, if we are to 
make our package an effective mer- 
chandising tool and if we are going to 
compete with other attractively pack- 
aged food products, we must have an 
attractive package. It must be some- 
thing more than a container if it is 
going to work for us. It should be an 
advertisement of our product and a 
salesman for our product. As an ad- 
vertisement, as an on the spot sales- 
man, it can have a powerful effect 
upon the successful sales of our flour 
and it can exert this influence from 
the moment the store opens in the 
morning until the last customer has 
left at night. The package that is go- 
ing to accomplish this, all of my 
sources agree, must: 

1. Attract attention, and favorable 
attention. 

2. Tell the product’s story. In doing 
this it must identify the contents. 

8. Build consumer confidence. 

4. Look clean and sanitary 

5. Be convenient to handle, 
and use 

6. Look like a good value 

It must do substantially all six of 
these things to appeal to consumers, 
our customers. In addition, if we are 
going to have complete cooperation 
from a most necessary source, the 
package should appeal to the retailer. 

1, It should look like it will sell. 

2. And look like it deserves pre- 
ferred display space. 

8. Be convenient to stock and dis- 
play. 

4. Prevent breakage, spoilage, or 
damage while on the shelf or in the 
store. 

An attractive consumer package 
will take care of points one and two. 
An attractive consumer package will 


carry 


look like it should sell and it will 
therefore deserve preferred display 
space. 


Points three and four are also im- 
portant. Ycu cannot expect preferred 
shelf space or display space with a 
package that won't stack well. Each 
of us should examine our packages 
from time to time to make sure we 
are using heavy enough paper or 
cotton and containers to insure that 
our product reaches the shelf in good 
shape. We should further make sure 
that our plant supervision prevents 
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poorly or carelessly sealed packages 
from leaving our mills or from ap- 
pearing in stores. The impression our 
package makes on a consumer, our 
customer, we hope, is even more im- 
portant. It is quite likely to deter- 
mine whether or not we make a sale. 

We have said that first of all the 
package must attract attention, fa- 
vorable attention. A vivid illustration 
of a rattlesnake would most certainly 
attract attention, but it would also 
most certainly frighten away more 
people than it would sell. 


Look at Consumer 

Let's take a look at our prospective 
consumer. A recent survey revealed 
that the average housewife spends 
about 25 minutes actually shopping 
during her visit to a supermarket. 
Since the average market stocks 
about 5,000 different items, this cus- 
tomer would have to be aware of 260 
items per minute to be exposed to 
them all. Further, of 35 million wom- 
en who wear glasses 14 million don’t 
wear them in public. It is also esti- 
mated that an additional 20 million 
more need glasses. That adds up to 
34 million shoppers with impaired 
vision. Consider 34 million people who 
don’t see too well trying to be aware 
of 260 items per minute and you get a 
better over-all picture of our imme- 
diate problem. It certainly is no won- 
der that many people walk by some 
of our offerings. Certainly these two 
facts emphasize the importance of a 
standout package. 

Probably one of the most impor- 
tant factors in packaging design is 
the over-all use of a color scheme 
and/or a pictorial of the finished 
product. Obviously, a bright, cheerful 
color combination is essential to a 
successful package. However, pack- 
age design has progressed to the 
point where most everybody seems 
to be using bright, cheerful colors. 
Therefore, to make our package stand 
out we must ask ourselves, is the use 
of the so-called favorite colors actu- 
ally making everything on the shelf 
in a supermarket look drab and me- 
diocre? When that time arrives quite 
possibly the occasional use of an un- 
usual color combination might im- 
prove sales. This possibly is simply 
another way of saying that none of 
our scurces of information specifically 
insisted on any one or two or three 
colors. Quite obviously if all flour 
bags were blue, one printed in orange 


would really stand out. This simply 
points up one of the intricate factors 
which goes into package design. Let’s 
call it visibility. An outstanding brand 
must have certain individuality; must 
stand out among its competitors in a 
display. 

Remembering that our prospective 
customer has only a few seconds for 
our package it must have something 
of the effect of a billboard. We cer- 
tainly cannot let her wade through a 
long list cf unnecessary statements or 
a great mass of printing. There- 
fore, the use of a product pictorial 
offers one of the soundest ways to use 
the package as a merchandising aid. 
The old saying that, “One picture is 
worth a thousand words” certainly 
holds true in package design. Here 
we have to take into consideration, of 
course, the fact that present sack 
materials and printing processes hold 
certain limitations, and I cannot say 
too firmly that a poor illustration 
does considerably more damage than 
any possible good. Possibly here is an 
area in which our bag manufacturing 
friends can spend time and thought. 
Very possibly there are ways to im- 
prove the printing surface, the print- 
ing inks and the printing process. 
This is one of the areas of research 
which Mr. Andreson mentioned 
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Buffalo Grain Fleet 
Half Unloaded 


BUFFALO—The unloading of Buf- 
falo harbor’s winter grain-storage 
fleet into commercial elevators and 
at waterfront mills has about reached 
the half-way point. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo has 
reported that nearly 6 million bush- 
els of wheat, corn and oats have been 
unloaded from 18 of the fleet's 39 
ships. 

Fifteen ships have completed un- 
loading and three others are partially 
unloaded. There still are 6,507,000 
bu. grain stored in the fleet. This 
does not include about 1,300,000 bu. 
corn and 335,000 bu. wheat in eight 
Continental Grain Co. ships. Three 
other Continental “floating ware- 
houses” have been unloaded. 

The Buffalo tug office of the Great 
Lakes Towing Co., Inc., reported that 
24 storage ships have been towed to 
elevators or mills, with nine of these 
waiting to start unloading. That 
leaves 15 ships still to be towed. 

The fleet normally is emptied of 
storage grain by early April so that 
crews can have the ships ready for 
opening of the navigation season. 








AUSTRALIAN VISITOR—Malcolm P. Charlick, director of William Charlick, 
Ltd., Adelaide, South Australia, at right, inspects flour bag printing at the 
Kansas City plant of Chase Bag Co. With him are Paul L. Ullmann, manager 
for Chase, seated, and A. C. Ogden, sales manager, at left. Mr. Charlick has 
been visiting major milling centers in the U.S. His firm is in the milling busi- 
ness, and is also one of the leading bag manufacturers in Australia. 
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Chicago Board of Trade Officials 
Call for Return of Free Market 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — “We 
must return to free market or face 
the socialization of agriculture, both 
in production and in marketing,” 
warned Warren Lebeck, secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in an 
address at a luncheon recently spon- 
sored by the Michigan Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. at Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University. “Let us, in 
an orderly manner, allow the formula 
that made us great to keep us great.” 

Mr. Lebeck reviewed the intent of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. charter, 
the wording of laws creating CCC 
and statements of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials charged with 
administration of CCC. All pictured 
the CCC as an agency acting in har- 
mony with the private trade. 

Mr. Lebeck continued, “We at the 
Chicago Board of Trade in our efforts 
to work with USDA toward the main- 
tenance of a free market have been 
reluctantly coming to the conclu- 
sion that we may be fighting a battle 
for survival, not only of futures mar- 
kets, but of all markets—except, of 
course, the government. 

“We compiled figures of weekly 
corn sales made by the government 
pawn shop over the last two years 
and, in my opinion, they add up to 
a stiff indictment of the uneconomic 
merchandising operations of the 
world’s largest corporation.” 

What private corporation, asked 
Mr. Lebeck, could sustain the net 
loss of CCC operations this past year 

nearly three billion dollars? 

Tracing the rising CCC sales of 
corn, he pointed to the 60-week pe- 
riod beginning Oct. 10, 1956, when 
government “slugged the market 


with almost 350 million bushels of 
corn.” 
“Is it any wonder that the cash 


corn market, both country and ter- 
minal, became demoralized under this 
avalanche of government - owned 
corn,” Mr. Lebeck demanded, “and 
that corn finally sold in the Chicago 
cash market during the last days of 
December at the lowest price in eight 
years?” 

Mr. Lebeck endorsed the sentiment 
that price and income troubles of ag- 
riculture are the direct result of ex- 
periments with a socialistic, govern- 
ment-directed farm economy. 
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CCC CRITICIZED 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO — Government infiltra- 
tion is one of today’s greatest threats 
to private industry, Thomas E. Hosty, 
reelected chairman of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, told association 
members at their annual meeting at 
the exchange. 

Mr. Hosty referred to the farm 
programs which have brought more 
and more direct restrictions to farm- 
ers, but have also had tremendous ef- 
fects on related businesses. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Hosty declared, grain ex- 
changes can no longer represent the 
best interest of producers and con- 
sumers. 

During the 60-week period ending 
Nov. 27 of last year, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. sold over 350 million 
bushels of corn. “Is it any wonder 
that corn finally sold on the Chicago 
cash market this month at the lowest 
price in nine years? Is it any wonder 
that our March corn future sold last 
week for the lowest price since Feb- 
ruary of 1948?” Mr. Hosty asked. 

“This happened despite official in- 


tentions to market CCC stocks in a 
manner that would not interfere with 
the individual farmer's marketing 
season,” Mr. Hosty said. 

“Although this makes a dismal pic- 
ture, I do feel it has a bright side... . 
Within the past several months, two 
of the largest farm organizations 
have endorsed the principles of a 
free market for agriculture. Even 
more heartening than the support of 
these ieaders is the endorsement they 


are receiving from 
ship,” Mr. Hosty concluded. 


Summary of Work 


their member- 


In his summary of the year’s work, 
Robert C. Liebenow, president, point- 


ed out that the volume of 


over-all 


futures trading in grains, including 
soybeans, decreased 1,343,739,000 bu.., 


or about 10%. 
clined 19%, 
beans 24%. 


and 


oats 27% 


Specifically, corn de- 
soy- 


Crude soybean oil futures trading 


was off 15% 


from the previous year 


and volume in lard declined about the 
same amount. Soybean meal futures 


trading dropped 8% 


and cottonseed 


15 
oil and grain sorghums also showed 
marked declines. Cotton volume was 
off 54% 


Wheat and rye were the only com- 


modities traded on the exchange 
which had an increase in volume. 
Dollar volume for trading, both 


cash and futures, was approximately 
$25,041 million, down about 18% from 
the 1956 total. The decrease is at- 
tributable to smaller volume of fu- 


tures trading and generally lower 
prices of commodities 
Situation Analyzed 
Analyzing the situation, Mr. Liebe- 


now stated, “The greatest single 
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Proved Chase know-how and prompt fol- 
low-through save you money every step 
of the way—correct specifications, skilled 
manufacture, all-round bag satisfaction. 
That’s because Chase plants are fully 
staffed and equipped to serve you quickly 
and completely. Yes, Chase makes ’em all, 
but—more important—we make bags that 


are just right for you! 


CHASE BAG 


MULTIWALLS 
Open Mouth or 
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Your choice of pasted 
or sewn—in any size, 
any construction... 
plus uniform, sharp 
printing on each and 
every bag. 
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Here—Chase “‘bill- 
board” printing pays 
big dividends ...your 
bright, attractive 
brand catches buyers’ 
eyes with a sparkle 
that spells sales. 
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woven for strength 
and sharpest print- 
ng. Ask about Chase 
Osnaburg bags and 
popular Chase Pretty- 
Prints. 


Ask for full facts on the Chase bag that meets 
your exact requirements 
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yblem still facing us today is that 
ne created by government partici- 
rrain industry affairs, which 


MALATIR, Ab) BS 
van best be illustrated by unofficial 


Cereal Chemist Takes 


Position in Montana 





dications from Washington that WICHITA, KANSAS Ralph B. 
US. exports of rye and grain sor- Potts, pioneer Wichita cereal chem- 
hums will be entirely out of CCC ist, has accepted a position with the 
nventory this year. In addition, corn Montana State College Bureau of 
exports will be over 95% from CCC Agronomy and Soils at Bozeman. He 
stocks and wheat exports will be 359 Will supervise new wheat variety 


testing and will also work with the 
extension bureau and the wheat im- 
provement association. Mr. Potts as- 


from CCC holdings. Although the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has stated 
nn casions that it desires to 


have on = business returned to the SUmed his new duties Feb. 1. 

private trade, it would appear the A graduate in 1915 of old Fair- 
rend is actually in reverse mont College, now the University of 
‘I am c mvinced the only course Wichita, Mr. Potts began his career 

s forceful and effective legislation to in cereal chemistry in 1917 when he 

eliminate once and for all govern- became chief chemist of the Wichita 


n our business for, Flour Mills, holding this position 30 


it interference 
\ yn, peaceful co-existence years. The past 10 years he headed 
“ Commodity Credit Corp. has the research laboratory which the 
g since slipped by.” company installed. 


Mr. Potts has been a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Inc., for 40 years and holds 


£ S THE STAFF F Lure 


CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 








BIRD CITY org Stockhold- a lifetime membership in the Pio- 
ee Bird ~ a ar _— neer Section of which he is a charter 
ne x — ang Ragga node hem 8 member. He has served as chairman 

; bins “ of the wheat crop reporting commit- 
- es ’s elevator. This will give the tee for the Pioneer Section for eight 
WU. bu. storage capacity years. He is also a member of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 

gineers. 
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A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
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ELEVATOR ERECTION STARTED 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 

wees aahayen la Gano-Horace Grain, Inc., has started 

. a en construction on a new 600,000 bu. 


grain elevator near Hutchinson. Nel- 
STANDARD MILLING 


son Hobart, president, said the con- 
COMPANY 


crete structure should be completed 
in time for the 1958 harvest. This is 
Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


Gano-Horace’s first terminal eleva- 
BAKERY FLOURS 








tor. The firm has had country eleva- 
tors, mainly in western Kansas, for 
many years. 
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MNF Gives Examples of Sales 
Practices That Cut Earnings 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation statement that there are 
many sales practices in the flour 
milling industry that need investiga- 
tion and correction has brought a 
“surprising” amount of favorable 
comment, MNF has reported. (See 
The Miller, Jan. 21, 1958, page 25.) 
MNF accordingly has responded to 
requests for additional comment. 

“The piece relative to the use (or 
perhaps the overuse) of gimmicks or 
trick practices in connection with 
the sale of bulk flour has brought us 
a surprising amount of comment,” 
MNF said. “Surprising, because prac- 
tically all those who took the trouble 
to write or telephone us regarding 
this article were in hearty accord 
with its principal theme—i.e., that 
gimmicks and tricks reduce the net 
on any sale and therefore contribute 
in a substantial way to the unsatis- 
factory state of the bulk flour busi- 
ness. Surprising, also, because a num- 
ber of our correspondents feel that 
a detailed bill of particulars about 
the gimmicks and tricky devices in 
common use ought to be supplied. An 
attempt is being made to comply with 
these requests, although it should be 
said that about all that can be done 
is to offer representative samples of 
the most common schemes which de- 
prive milling companies of earnings. 

“Another comment made by several 
millers is that any advantage in the 
way of increased business which a 
mill may obtain from the use of a 
sales gimmick is invariably of short 
duration; that the introduction of a 
new sales scheme by one mill is auto- 
matically followed by other mills of- 
fering the same deal—or a better 
one; and therefore the net result is 
simply to reduce sales nettings to 
everyone concerned. One miller 
wrote: In these days of almost in- 
stant communication, there is no such 
thing as a sales secret. It may have 
been possible a generation or two ago 
to steal a march on a competitor, but 
the time is long since past when you 
can keep a good sales idea from the 
knowledge of the opposition for more 
than a few hours—or even minutes.’ 

“And so, in response to these re- 
quests, we offer a few samples of 
the deals which are so destructive to 
mill earnings: 


Selling standard patent flour to 

a customer but delivering him 
short patent. This is nothing more 
or less than furnishing a premium 
product for the price of ordinary 
goods. It is not unusual for pre- 
arrangement to be made between the 
salesman or the broker and the buy- 
er, in which the latter complains 
about the auality of standard patent 
and the mill feels obliged to keep its 
customer satisfied by shipping a bet- 
ter article than was purchased. This 
practice is widespread. The cost to the 
miller varies from time to time and 
from mill to mill. depending upon the 
shortness of patent and the state of 
the clear market, but it is rarely 
less than 5¢ cwt. and may reach three 
times that on occasion. 


Eo Making sales on the basis of un- 
usual or unavailable billing. Sup- 
pose that the common rate from a 
given area to a certain destination 
is 20¢. but now and then a little 17¢ 
tonnage is available. The buver de- 
mands, and the miller concedes. that 
he have the benefit of a 17¢ rate on 
all his purchases. Not only that, but 
the same demand may be made upon 


another mill which never has access 
to the cheaper billing. This scheme 
is nothing but a out-of- 
pocket payments to subsidize a buy- 
er, the loss frequently being taken 
on nearly all the purchases of certain 
customers 


series of 


Selling a customer on the basis 

of a cheap water rate and then 
for one reason or another making de- 
livery by the higher-priced rail rate 
without charging the customer the 
difference. This is like riding in a 
pullman on a coach ticket. 


Re-selling contracts for over- 

bought customers, relieving the 
first customer of his carrying charge 
liability without obtaining reimburse- 
ment from the second purchaser. This 
doubtless does the first purchaser 
quite a favor, but it does no favor to 
the mill treasury which is deprived 
of carrying charges earned but not 
paid. At best, the present carrying 
charge rate doesn’t permit the miller 
to break even on the cost of carrying 
wheat to cover a flour contract, but 
this deal just compounds the loss 


Delivering a higher protein flour 
than the buyer purchased. This 
is another common variant in the 


game of selling a flour of ordinary 
quality and then delivering a pre- 
mium product. The extra cost thus 


incurred varies widely, but it is out- 
of-pocket, whatever the amount. 


6. Selling customers on credit at 

the same price that cash buyers 
pay. Bakers who pay for their pur- 
chases within a few days complain a 
good bit about this practice, and with 
real justification. There is a real cost 
to the mill in doing a deferred pay- 
ment business, to say nothing of the 
risk, and when this cost is disregard- 
ed in the price the deal just becomes 
another giveaway. 


Conversion of flour contracts 

making a sale, say, of soft wheat 
flour and later converting the con- 
tract to hard winter or spring or even 
rye. This practice is not anything 
like as common as it formerly was, 


but it still exists. 
“We could go and on, but these 
samples are enough to prove the 


point that numerous practices in- 
dulged in by this industry are costing 
millers some real money. It will be 
observed that some of these devices 
may not be known to the company 
at levels higher than the salesman 
or branch office, but certainly some 
of these deals have to be approved 
by the sales department or even high- 
er authority. As we have stated pre- 
viously, many of the gimmicks and 
trick practices are tolerated rather 
than authorized, or the company is 
put under pressure which it finds dif- 
ficult to resist because of the fear of 
losing a customer. Whatever the sit- 
uation may be, it seems certain that 
few if any millers have taken the 
time to calculate the total cost to 
themselves which is created by all 
the gimmicks and tricks combined. If 
there were some way to calculate 
this cost, we think the total would 
be staggering. 

“Perhaps what is needed is the 
creation in every mill office of a 
committee of vigilantes, which would 
have the job of ferreting out the 
giveaway practices and then having 
the authority to dispose of them,” 
MNF concluded. 
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Minnesota Bakers Council Plans 


Second Year of “Grass Roots’’ Work 


MINNEAPOLIS—A planning ses- 
sion of the Minnesota Bakers Coun- 
cil to discuss ways and means of 
continuing its promotion for the bak- 
ing industry during 1958 was held at 
the Minneapolis Club recently. The 
meeting of officers and directors was 
under the chairmanship of John 
Ahern, Rap-In-Wax Paper Co. and 
E. R. Booth, Regan Bros. Co., co- 
chairmen. Also attending were Car] 
Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co.; 
George Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; George Emrich, Emrich Baking 
Co., treasurer; Joseph Tombers, 
American Bakeries Corp., St. Paul; 
Aaron J. Petersen, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co.; J. M. Feist, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Frank W. Cooley, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the group. 

A great number of suggestions for 
Minnesota Bakers Council activity 
were suggested, in keeping with the 
council theme of “Better Nutrition 
Through Education.” On the agenda 
for future consideration are such ac- 
tivities as: 

A “speakers service” where service 
clubs, PTA and such groups might 
be told the story of bread by Minne- 
sota Bakers Council speakers. Book- 
lets would be distributed and movies 
shown. 

A bumper sign campaign to fol- 
low last year’s endeavor which dis- 
tributed over 13,000 signs. The new 
campaign will place in the hands of 
every baker and allied man in the 
Upper Midwest bumper strips carry- 
ing the new American Bakers Assn. 
slogan “Enriched Bread Enriches 
Health.” 

The supplying of canned talks and 
films to local radio stations was con- 
sidered, and tabled until the summer 
when these stations have more time 
available. 

Cooperation with such groups as 
the American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking in tak- 
ing exhibit booth space for state 
medical conventions, etc., offering the 
book “Eat and Grow Slim” and 
stressing the nutritional qualities of 
bread. 

The council officials also pledged 
their help in promoting the Better 
Breakfast months and industry weeks 
of various kinds including the Nation- 
al Retail Bakers Week. 

Tying in the council activities with 
publicity given reducing clubs in lo- 
cal newspapers was also suggested, 
and a committee formed to call on 
the newspapers. 





BAKERY ENGINEERS 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The following is the schedule of the 
New York Special train to the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers Con- 
vention in Chicago, March 3-6: 

March 1—Leaves New York (Penn. Sta.) 


6:00 p.m. EST 
—tLeaves Newark 6:14 p.m. EST 


—Leaves N. Philadelphia 
7:21 p.m. EST 
—Leaves Harrisburg 9:02 p.m. EST 
March 2—Arrives Chicago 9:00 a.m. CST 
This will be a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s crack train, the 
Broadway Limited, and will have 
drawing rooms, compartments, bed- 
rooms, bedroom suites and roomettes. 
No extra fare. For more complete 
information and reservations write, 
wire or phone Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., PLaza 
9-4400. 





The number one project for the 
coming year, in addition to another 
mailing to Upper Midwest doctors 
offering a free supply of “Eat and 
Grow Slim” is an essay on the place 
of bread in the teenage diet. Tying 
in with the Minnesota Centennial 
year, the Minnesota Bakers Council 
expects to offer cash prizes for the 
best article discussing the history of 
bread, how it has been improved 
through the years and how “En- 
riched Bread Enriches Health.” Ma- 
terial the school child may use as a 
source for his essay will be made 
available to the state’s school sys- 
tems by the Minnesota Bakers 
Council. 

Although first emphasis will be 
given to the campaign in connection 
with the Minnesota Centennial, at 
the same time the council expects 
to distribute over 15,000 copies of 
the American Institute of Baking 
diet publication. Presently number- 
ing over 200 bakers and allied men, 
the council spends $5,000 a year in 
promoting baked foods and better 
nutrition at the local level. 
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Enid Board of Trade 
Elects Officers 


ENID, OKLA. — Claude Lander, 
Enid Terminal Elevator, was elected 
president of the Enid Board of Trade 
at the annual meeting of the organi- 
zation. 

Other officers elected were J. Ed- 
ward Puckett, Union Equity Co-Op 
Exchange, vice president; E. R. Hum- 
phrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., 
secretary-treasurer, and Paul T. 
Jackson, traffic manager, Enid Board 
of Trade, assistant secretary. 

Directors named were B. A. Feuer, 
Continental Grain Co.; Carl M. New- 
berry, W. B. Johnston Co.; Joe O. 
Kocher, General Mills, Inc.; Sam 
Muir, Enid Terminal Elevator, and 
Mr. Puckett. 








Bakery Packaging 
Group Schedules 
March 5 Awards 


CHICAGO — Awards for the na- 
tion’s prize-winning bakery packages 
will again be a feature of the Bak- 
ery Packaging Council luncheon 
meeting here March 5, according to 
an announcement by Merrill Maugh- 
an, executive secretary of the group. 
To accommodate nearly 2,000 bakers 
and allied men attending the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the meeting will 
be open to everyone in the baking 
industry. 

The luncheon and awards meeting 
will be held in the Michigan or Ber- 
wyn rooms of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at 12 noon Wednesday, March 
5. A sandwich buffet will be avail- 
able at $2.50 per person. 

At this luncheon- meeting, six 
awards will be given for the prize 
winning packages in six classifica- 
tions, (1) hamburger buns; (2) wie- 
ner rolls; (3) Brown ’'n Serve rolls; 
(4) cakes; (5) doughnuts, and (6) 
pies. 
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The judges will be chairman C. J 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries: Dr. Paul 
Flick, Northwestern University; Mrs 
Mary K. Moore, American Institute 
of Baking; Dennis Triplett, Penson- 
Tuttle, Inc.; Wm. Grewe, J. T. Shufli- 
towski Co.; Richard Gromer, Gro- 
mer’s Super Markets, and Walte: 
Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co., will 
lead in the discussion on ‘“‘Why These 
Packages Won.” 

Those planning to attend are asked 
to notify Mr. Maughan, Bakery Pack- 
aging Council, 222 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Il. 


William Prince, 
Retired Bakery 


Executive, Dies 


NEW YORK—William Prince, who 
retired last year as vice president of 
the Gottfried Baking Co., died recent- 
ly following a heart attack. His age 
was 67 

Mr. Prince had been with the com- 
pany for 35 years. He was a founder 
of the former Hanscome Baking Corp 
and former executive secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn 

Surviving are his widow, a son and 
three daughters 
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Canadian Review... 





Resolutions 
. 

Reviewed 

Delegates from the four western 
provinces met at Winnipeg for the 
western agricultural conference and 
reviewed more than 80 resolutions 
submitted by the federations of agri- 


culture in those provinces, United 
Grain Growers and Manitoba Pool 
Elevators. Sixty-five resolutions were 
idopted for presentation to the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture in Montreal. 

Among resolutions endorsed was 
ne asking the federal government 
to institute a two-price system for 
wheat, one for world trade and one 


r Canadian domestic consumption 
it a price more closely related to the 
Canadian living standard, with all 
to be shared by farmers. 

The meeting also passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that all grain 
business be conducted on the hun- 
dredweight system 

Others asked for some form of de- 
ficiency payments to put farmers’ 
income in line with that of other 
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parts of the economy; that floor 
prices for agricultural products be 
set on prices to producer and not 
wholesaler and that such prices be 
established after discussion with pro- 
ducer representation, and that a port 
of entry be established on Manitoba's 
No. 10 highway to facilitate entry of 
livestock into the U.S. 

The federal government was also 
asked to establish a surplus disposal 
policy and provide leadership in de- 
veloping international cooperation in 
disposal of surplus food and an ade- 
quate crop insurance scheme among 
others. 


Export Clearances 
Spurt Ahead 


Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour spurted ahead in the 
week ended Jan. 30 to 6,391,000 bu., 
substantially ahead of the previous 
week's 3,755,000 bu. total. Of the 
week’s total only 444,000 bu. repre- 
sented flour shipments with the bulk 
of this figure, 412,000 bu. sold on 
class 2 account. The remaining 32,000 
bu. were destined for International 
Wheat Agreement countries. 

The three top buyers were Belgium, 
Japan and the U.K. Belgium and the 
U.K. took 2 million and 1,444,000 bu. 
respectively of total class 2 wheat 
exports of 4,048,000 bu. The Nether- 
lands bought 567,000 bu. on the same 
basis and one small parcel of 37,000 
bu. to Germany made up the re- 
mainder of such sales. 

Japan jumped back into IWA pur- 
chases with 1,478,000 bu. of the 1,- 
899,000 bu. IWA total. Other buyers 
included Switzerland with 209,000 
bu., Germany with 166,000 bu. and 
two small lots of 27,000 and 19,000 
bu. going to Guatemala and Vene- 
zuela. 


Cash Advances 
Overestimated 


Department of Trade and Com- 
merce figures released recently indi- 
cate that the government overesti- 
mated by some $100 million the 
amount it needed for its 1957-58 pro- 
gram of cash advances on farm- 
stored grain. 

When the legislation was first in- 
troduced in the House of Commons 
last October both the trade and agri- 
culture ministers estimated a major- 
ity of the prairies’ 230,000 Wheat 
Board permit holders would ask for 
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advances. They figured that $100 mil- 
lion would be needed and the total 
could reach to $150 million. 

Up to mid-January, however, 
prairie farmers had borrowed a mod- 
est $30 million and indications are 
that not much over $20 million more 
will be required before the program 
runs out on June 1. 

A number of reasons have been 
put forward for the overestimation, 
the chief one being that most farm- 
stored grain is held by large scale 
producers whose cash position is not 
difficult. Small farmers have rela- 
tively little stored on farms and last 
fall’s poor harvest must also be con- 
sidered. 


Rate Increase 
Brief Prepared 


Eight of Canada’s 10 provinces had 
representatives at Winnipeg Jan. 29 
to prepare a joint brief for presenta- 
tion to the federal cabinet against a 
3.6% freight rate increase allowed 
by the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners in December. 

The increase was suspended until 
March 1 by John Diefenbaker, prime 
minister, to give the provinces time 
to prepare their case. At the same 
time the railways asked the right to 
appeal their case to the Supreme 
Court of Canada and are due to ap- 
pear before that court to ask for the 
appeal Feb. 28. 


Demurrage Charge 
Rebuttal 


Prairie grain handling organiza- 
tions were given an opportunity for 
rebuttal in current hearings before 
Canada’s Board of Transport Com- 
missioners arising out of the rail- 
ways’ efforts to establish demurrage 
charges on grain carrying boxcars. 
They argue that tie-ups of boxcars 
cannot be avoided at particular sea- 
sons of the year due to the manner 
in which the grain trade is conducted 
and that such tie-ups are beyond the 
control of lakehead terminals. 

H. Hansard, counsel for Northwest 
Line Elevators Assn., suggested that 
some of the blame must be laid on 
the wheat board system of marketing 
grain. 

Appearing for United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., G. R. Hunter, Winnipeg, 
said little has occurred in the last 20 
years to justify imposition of demur- 
rage charges, while Ross Mackimmie, 
of Calgary, representing Alberta 
Wheat Pool said that if there is a 
culprit “it is the volume of grain 
that Canada has taken from the 
prairies in recent years.” 

Mr. Hansard’s argument was that 
the wheat board system puts elevator 
companies in the position of agents 
for the board. Elevators are told 
when, where and what to ship and 
that they must order boxcars when 
they receive shipping orders. ‘There 
is no room for maneuvering in these 
circumstances by operators of ter- 
minal elevators—either by the head 
offices or throughout the country 
lines or through loadings.” 


Mr. Hunter insisted that the rail- 
ways could control movement of 
grain to avoid congestion at termin- 
als because they have information on 
grain stocks, boxcar supplies and 
movements which the companies do 
not have. 

There is no indication either as to 
when the current proceedings will 
wind up and in any event it seems 
unlikely that the board will make 
an immediate decision, preferring to 
sift out the mass of facts and figures 
presented by the railways and the 
grain handling organizations. 
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Freight Rate 


Hike Suspended 
By Canadian Board 


TORONTO—In an unprecedented 
move, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada suspended an 
increase in Canadian freight rates on 
export-import rail traffic tied to a 
U.S. increase. 

The increase, which originally was 
due to become effective Feb. 1, was 
postponed until Feb. 15, and has now 
been suspended indefinitely pending 
board hearings scheduled to start in 
Ottawa March 31. 

Many protests have been made 
against the proposed 6¢ per 100 Ib 
(originally 10¢ 100 lb.) to be levied 
against export and import shipments 
through Canadian ports on most 
items, although bulk goods, such as 
grains, were excluded from this 
charge. Consequently flour and other 
grain products would be faced with 
this additional competition in mar- 
kets where bulk Canadian grains are 
also imported. The suggested increase 
would work a particular hardship on 
the Canadian flour milling industry, 
which is having a most difficult time 
trying to compete with heavily subsi- 
dized flour in many export markets. 

In the case of the decision of the 
board, it broke away from precedent 
in deciding against following—with- 
out a hearing—a decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

From ICC, U.S. railways received 
authorization to increase a series of 
freight rates that include those on 
export and import traffic through 
eastern and western ports. It has 
been customary for the board to 
grant similar increases in order to 
keep Canada and U.S. port rates at 
a semblance of parity to avert cut- 
throat competition for business 
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Canadians Consume 
Record Quantities 


Of Bakers’ Bread 


WINNIPEG—Canadians consumed 
record quantities of bakers’ bread in 
1956, according to the annual report 
issued recently by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics on bread and other 
bakery products. The year’s consump- 
tion totaled 1,558,946.000 Ib. com- 
pared with 1,530,049,000 Ib. in 1955 
and the previous record high of 
1,557,542,000 Ib. in 1953. 

Per capita consumption was down 
in 1956 to 96.9 lb. from 98.1 in 1955 
and 105.4 in 1953, although the value 
of the bread consumed in the year 
was at a record $182,461,000 com- 
pared with the previous high of $175,- 
097,000 reached in 1955. 

Factory selling of all products 
shipped by the industry was greater 
in 1956 than in any previous year at 
$306,805,000. The comparable 1955 
total was $289,019,000. 

The value of bread made in 1956 
rose to $182,224,000 from $174,855,000 
in the preceding year while fruit 
buns, yeast-raised sweet goods rose to 
$18,647,000 from $14,164,000. Pies, 
cakes and pastries were valued at 
$76,045,000, up from the 1955 total 
of $73,877,000, and doughnuts showed 
a rise in value at $11,882,000, up 
from $8,729,000. However, the value 
of plain rolls and buns declined to 
$12,634,000 from $13,429,000. 

The number of establishments en- 
gaged in the industry rose to 2,624 in 
1956, up.from the 1955 total of 2,618. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Solons Question 
Official on Gift Flour Orders 


OTTAWA—A recent discussion 


in the Canadian House of Commons 


focussed attention on the method of allocating and pricing orders for the 
supply of gift flour among the major milling firms. Interest was aroused be- 
cause of the government announcement of a gift of 20,000 tons of flour valued 
at $1.5 million to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees. (The Miller, Jan. 28, page 5.) The questions were directed to Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and commerce, by members of the house. The 
following extracts have been made from the official record of debates. 


¥ 


Will the gift of $1.5 mil- 
lion-worth of flour to the 
Palestine refugees be pro- 
vided in such a way that 
the flour will be bought 
from the millers of Canada 
on a capacity producing 
basis, so that all millers 
will have an opportunity to 
participate in the gift? 
Answer: In an instance like this 
where a gift of flour is be- 
ing made by Canada I 
think all the flour mills in 
the country should have an 
equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate in supplying the 
flour that is required, with 
the proviso that the prices 
must be reasonable. When 
we made a gift of flour last 
fall I think there was par- 
ticipation by most of the 
flour milling companies in 
Canada, and I hope a 
similar arrangement can 
be worked out for this sub- 
sequent gift. 

Are tenders ordinarily 
asked for in the case of 
such gifts, or in the case of 
gifts such as Canada made 
to Pakistan and Ceylon? 
Yes. 


Question: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: And is the lowest tender 
accepted? 
Answer: The gift we made last fall 


was spread among five 
companies, I think. I would 
have to check to be ac- 
curate, but I think the low- 
est tender was declared the 
price at which they might 
participate. Having in mind 
that it was a gift, we did 
not think it wise to give 
the business simply to one 
company. Similarly, I hope 
in this instance there will 
be an equitable distribu- 
tion of the business be- 
cause it relates directly to 
a gift. 
Question: I should like to ask the 
tinister whether, knowing 
that they will be given a 
proportion of the total] 
amount required regardless 
of the price they submit, 
this would not encourage 
the several millers to get 
together before submitting 
a tender? 
There is always that pos- 
sibility, of course. Nobody 
could have been more co- 
operative in dealing with 
the gift of flour which we 
made before Christmas to 
Ceylon. I was talking just 
yesterday to representa- 
tives of the flour milling 
companies in Canada, and 
they agreed that there 
should be an equitable dis- 
tribution of the order for 
the gift of flour rather 
than having it go to just 
one firm. 
Now, they 


Answer: 


also will be 


7 


quite cooperative on the 
question of submitting 
tenders. I am quite sure 
we will have no difficulty 
whatever along that line 
The flour milling people 
are more than pleased with 
the gift to these needy peo- 
ple, and the assistance this 
gives to the flour milling 
industry in this country. 

I should like to ask the 

minister if it is not true 

that cooperation on bidding 
is an offense under the 
combines act? 

Mr. Speaker (Presiding Officer): I do 
think that is a proper ques- 
tion. It is really asking for 
an opinion 

Question: I should like to ask the 
minister whether or not 
steps have been taken to 
insure that U.S. flour is not 
substituted for Canadian 
flour in these shipments, as 
was done a few years ago 
A few years ago there were 
shipments of Canadian 
flour going to our export 
trade, and because some 
U.S. flour had the same 
brand name as Canadian 
flour, U.S. flour was used 
to make up part of some 
shipments. It was a prac- 
tice into which I believe 
the previous minister of 
trade and commerce had to 
look, and I should like to 
know whether the present 
minister is going to see 
that such practice is not 
permitted on this occasion ? 


Question: 


Answer: By all means. 

The minister has indicated 
that in discussion with the 
milling companies he has 
endeavored to have an 
equitable distribution as 
among the companies. I 
wonder if these discussions 
continue, in view of the 
unemployment situation 
which is rather general 
throughout the country, 
whether he would also at- 
tempt to see that within 
the companies themselves 
there would be an equita- 
ble distribution amongst 
their mills across the coun- 
try 

Answer: Yes 


Question: 


——HREAD IS THE STAFF Fe Lire— 
ADDITION ANNOUNCED 

LINDSBORG, KANSAS Linds- 
borg Grain, Inc., has announced 
that it will add 550,000 bu. storage 
space to its present facilities here, 
bringing the firm’s total storage up 
to a little more than one million 
bushels. Linn Lundstrom, manager, 
said construction work will be start- 
ed on or before Feb. 20. More storage 
room will also be created by convert- 
ing the present warehouse, south of 
the elevator, to grain storage. The 
company also plans to install a grain 
dryer as soon as possible. 
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ONTARIO PRODUCERS 
ENDORSE BOARD 


TORONTO—As a result of a vote 
on a proposed wheat marketing plan, 
Ontario winter wheat may be sold by 
a board set up for that purpose com- 
mencing with the 1958 crop. Produc- 
ers of wheat in the province could 
vote from Jan. 17-24 with 51% of the 
eligible voters required to vote “yes” 
if the plan was to carry. Of 16,726 
eligible voters, 10,197 voted for the 
plan, while only 1,233 voted against 
it. Now, subject to the approval of 
the minister of agriculture, the wheat 
producers may set up a board to han- 
dle the marketing of their wheat if 
they desire to do so. The Ontario 
wheat crop averages about 20 million 
bushels annually, and does not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board which handles 
grains in Western Canada only. 





Hayden Mills Introduce 
New Self-Rising Flour 


TEMPE, ARIZ.—A new self-rising 
flour, to be marketed under the Ari- 
zona Rose brand, has been introduced 
by Hayden Flour Mills, Tempe 

Self-rising flour has 
in the South for several years 
1ew to Arizona 


been popular 


but is 
It was developed here to meet a 
existing demand, and is designed t 
simplify various kinds of baking - 


cording to Hayden officials 

The new flour is distributed b 
Hayden Mills and Southwest Flour 
& Seed Co. of Glendale, an affiliated 


company. Recipes for its use are in- 
cluded in each package 
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Business Decisions That 
Affect Your Tax Return 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Year-around 
tax thinking is recommended by the 
accompanying article, based on in- 
formation supplied by the American 
Institute of Accountants, the nation- 
al organization of certified public ac- 
countants, and checked for technical 
accuracy by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


e e 
Long-range tax planning in today’s 
business world of high tax rates is 
no longer “big business foolishness.” 


Last-minute tax worrying with no 
year-around tax thinking can result 
in the loss of sizeable savings for 
small and medium-sized businesses 
when it comes time to file a tax re- 
turn. 

For example, assume that last sum- 
mer you were forced to replace your 
air conditioner. You shopped around 
and found you could either sell your 
old unit to a private party for $500, or 
a dealer in town would give you a 
trade-in allowance of $500 on it. That 
seemed like six-of-one-half-a-dozen- 
of-another to you; so without think- 
ing—or worrying—about tax matters 
you traded in the old air conditioner. 

To prove how such a seemingly 
simple business decision such as this 
can affect how much tax you will 
have to pay, let’s assume further 
that the air conditioner which you 
traded had originally cost $2,500 and 
that you had taken $1,000 in depre- 
ciation on it. This meant its cost 
for tax purposes was $1,500, and you 
were going to “lose” $1,000 whether 
you accepted the dealer’s trade-in 


allowance of $500 or sold to the pri- 
vate party for $500. 

So far still six-of-one-half-a-dozen- 
of-another, but now since you elected 
to trade in your old air conditioner, 
let’s see how you can claim a deduc- 
tion on a tax return for your $1,000 
loss. The answer is simple. You can’t. 
All you can do is add the amount of 
the loss to the cost of your new unit, 
and eventually receive tax credit for 
your loss in the form of slightly high- 
er depreciation deductions. 

On the other hand, if you had made 
a bona fide sale of your old unit to 
the private party and a separate pur- 
chase of a new unit from a dealer, 
you would have established a $1,000 
loss which could be claimed as a loss 
deduction on a tax return and used 
to offset regular income. 

Selling vs. Trading Property 

It is not always true, of course, 
that a loss deduction on the tax re- 
turn is worth two in the bush of de- 
preciation, but a general rule to con- 
sider when you are trying to decide 
whether it would be more advanta- 
geous taxwise for you to sell or trade 
in an asset is: Sell “loss” property 
to obtain a deduction, and trade 
“profit” property to avoid the tax 
which must be paid on any profit 
realized from the sale of an asset. 

You may find that you have sold 
yourself into a capital gains tax or 
traded yourself out of a loss deduc- 
tion if you have not figured your de- 
preciated costs correctly. This is a 
matter you can discuss with a certi- 
fied public accountant. Tax authori- 
ties can verify the accuracy of your 
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mathematical computations and can 
also explain the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various methods 
used to compute depreciation. It 
could be that the method you used 
or are using is not the one most suit- 
ed to your business needs from a tax 
standpoint. 

For example, if you asked a tax ex- 
pert whether you should use the 
straight-line or declining balance 
method to depreciate your new air 
conditioner, one of the first questions 
he might ask you would be: “What 
are your cash requirements and what 
are your profits likely to be?” If you 
are thinking of expanding and need 
additional cash within the next few 
years, he might recommend that you 
use the “new” declining balance 
method to compute depreciation. 

The declining balance method 
“speeds up” or increases depreciation 
rates. This starts the chain reaction 
to your objective of retaining cash 
in the business, because when you 
increase depreciation rates you also 
increase allowable depreciation de- 
ductions on your tax return. The 
amount you may write off the first 
year is twice what it would be if you 
used the straight-line method; so by 
applying a $1,000 instead of $500 de- 
preciation deduction against your reg- 
ular income, you are going to reduce 
your taxes, and cash that does not 
have to be paid out in federal taxes 
can be retained in the business for 
expansion purposes. 


Consider Earnings First 


It seems all good things eventually 
come to an end, however, and while 
in the first year the declining balance 
depreciation rate may be double that 
of the straight-line, this differential 
diminishes in succeeding years until 
declining balance deductions are even 
less than they would be under the 
straight-line method. That is why it 
is important that you consider cur- 
rent and future earnings before you 
select a depreciatiun method. 

For example, if your current earn- 
ings are low, or if you are putting in 
a new line of merchandise and the 
results of this expansion will take a 
few years to show in your earnings, 
it might be more advantageous tax- 
wise for you to use the straight-line 
method of computing depreciation. 

The straight-line method does not 
“speed up” depreciation deductions. 
It spreads them out equally over the 
estimated useful life of the asset; so 
when you use a straight-line method 
you are saving, in a sense, for a rainy 
day. When your earnings improve or 
increase, you will have more sub- 
stantial depreciation deductions to 
apply against those earnings. There 
usually is no point in increasing a 
loss or reducing low earnings by 
claiming additional depreciation de- 
ductions when you do not need them. 

A point to remember when you are 
trying a decide whether to buy new 
or used equipment is that second- 
hand equipment must be depreciated 
by the straight-line method. This tax 
factor should be considered, because 
loss of the opportunity to use the 
declining balance method with its 
rapid write-off feature may cancel 
any immediate savings effected by 
the purchase of used equipment. 

The matter may have been decid- 
ed and forgotten many years ago, but 
a basic question businessmen should 
consider from time to time—and one 
which has many tax implications—is 
whether to do business as a proprie- 
torship, partnership or corporation. 
There may be personal or profession- 
al factors that force the selection and 
maintenance of a noncorporate form 
of organization, but depending on the 
earnings of the business and the 
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amount of those earnings you may 
need to withdraw, there are certain 
tax advantages to be gained by in- 
corporating a new or expanding com- 
pany. 

Since proprietorship and partner- 
ship income is taxed at individual 
rates, which range anywhere from 
20% to 91%, and corporation earn- 
ings are taxed at corporate rates of 
30% on the first $25,000 earned dur- 
ing the year and 52% on the excess, 
it might appear that if you have 
relatively low income the proprietor- 
ship-partnership rates are lower. 
However, you must also consider that 
the corporate tax carries with it the 
privilege of deducting a reasonable 
salary paid to an employee-owner. 
The employee-owner has to pay a 
personal tax on his salary, of course, 
but if he were not incorporated, he 
would have to pay a personal tax on 
all the money earned by the business. 

If the retained earnings of the com- 
pany are taxed at a corporate rate 
which is lower than what the personal 
tax rate would be, the employee-own- 
er would benefit by having additional 
funds available in the corporation for 
expansion purposes. These funds may 
be accumulated in a corporation up 
to $60,000 without further tax penal- 
ties; and even higher if the corpora- 
tion can prove a need for them. 

These advantages—while they may 
cut your current tax bill and increase 
working capital for expansion needs— 
can be lost if you have jumped into 
a corporation without first reviewing 
your own long-range cash require- 
ments. If you are continually forced 
to withdraw money from the corpor- 
ate earnings to pay personal expenses 
you will have to withdraw these 
funds in the form of dividends. That 
means the corporation will have to 
pay tax on the earnings you are with- 
drawing as dividends, and you will 
have to pay tax on the dividends re- 
ceived. The “double tax” on earnings 
and dividends can nullify any tax ad- 
vantage from incorporation when 
earnings must be withdrawn imme- 
diately as dividends. 

BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NO RYE EXPORTED 

WINNIPEG—For the fourth con- 
secutive month, Canada failed to ex- 
port any rye during December and 
the only outward movement for the 
1957-58 crop year was slightly less 
than 20,000 bu. cleared to the U.K. 
in August. 
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NEW CEREAL—General Mills, Inc., 
is now introducing Protein Plus, a 
new high protein hot oat cereal, in 
midwest and western areas of the 


U.S. It will be distributed in 18-oz. 
packages with a metal pour spout on 
the side for convenience. 


GMI Introducing 
New Hot Cereal 


MINNEAPOLIS—Protein Plus, a 
new General Mills, Inc., high protein 
hot oat cereal, is now being intro- 
duced in two major market areas of 
tne U.S., the firm has announced. The 
new cereal will be introduced in mid- 
west and west coast areas. Research 
data on the eating habits of the na- 
tion’s femilies shows more hot cereal 
is consumed in these two sections 
than any other part of the country, 
GMI said. 

Containing more high quality pro- 
tein ounce for ounce than raw meat, 
Protein Plus is a combination of oats 
and wheat germ. No special ingredi- 
ents or “additives” were needed, GMI 
said. Research has shown the quality 
of protein in Protein Plus to be sec- 
ond only to eggs, the food considered 
to have ‘ perfect” protein, GMI said 

Protein Plus will be distributed in 
18-0z. packages with a metal pour 
spout orm the side for convenience. 
The package was designed by Lippin- 
cott and Margulies and features a 
front panel picture of the cereal in a 
Wedgewood China how] and copper 
chafing dish. 

Heavy advertising support in both 
newspapers and on television sta- 
tions will accompany the introduc- 
tion 
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Officials Maintain Optimism 
In Assessing Export Outlook 


WASHINGTON — Although 
wheat and wheat flour exports for 
the current crop year, as reported 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture through Jan. 24, 1958, have 
fallen about 55 million bushels be- 
hind those recorded at this time a 
year ago, government officials are 
still optimistic that the full crop 
year total will come close to 400 


million bushels. 


The total registered at Jan. 24 was 
215 million bushels. Officials say that 
if flour exports are maintained at 
five million bushels, wheat equiva- 
lent, a month and if whole grain ex- 
ports remain at the 30 million bushel 
level, the final total of 400 million is 
within reach. 

The demand is there, but the prob- 
lem is primarily one of movement in 
the next five months. 

In the reporting period July- 
November, 1957, flour exports are 
running approximately 6.5 million 
bushels ahead of last year. This is an 
inclusive figure. The International 
Wheat Agreement sales report at 
Jan. 28, 1958, shows that flour sales 
in terms of bushels amount to around 
17.7 million, substantially higher than 
a year earlier. The figure reflects the 
sustained demand for US. flour 
brands in all export categories 

There are still some new Public 
Law 480 programs to be concluded 
and these will represent substantial 
tonnages in both wheat and flour 
The wheat is destined primarily for 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Turkish pro- 
curement authorizations have yet to 
be announced. 

A new Indian program is in course 
of development under PL 480 and this 
will largely involve wheat and rice 
exports for the new crop year start- 
ing July 1, 1958. Indian wheat ship- 
ments in the next three months are 
likely to continue at the present 
pace. The previous procurement 
authorization for what was a three- 
year program is being amended to 
substitute wheat for cotton 


Canadian Relations Improve 

At the same time it has been 
learned that relations between the 
U.S. and Canada have materially im- 
proved in the grain exporting field. 
The U.S. administration is now work- 
ing cooperatively with the Canadian 
government to reconcile sales under 
PL 480 in order that the Canadians 
can cover part of the requirements. 

The unknown factor in assessing 


wheat and flour exports for the re- 
mainder of the crop year is the de- 
mand which will come from Western 
European nations. Under past pro- 
grams many of these countries were 
captive accounts for the U.S. Now 
the European buyer is virtually inde- 
pendent of U.S. programs and, there- 
fore, is more price conscious and 
more selective. 

Currently, export levels have been 
encouraging for wheat flour business; 
ultimately wheat will gain propor- 
tionately when the new export pro- 
grams take effect. Nevertheless, the 
steady pace of flour exports, in the 
face of an over-all decline in wheat 
exports, confirms what has so fre- 
quently been told to congressional 
committees by Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration—that wheat growers can de- 
pend upon flour export business as 
in important sales getter 

@READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
OATS EXPORTS UP 

WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian oats in December amounted 
to 3,072,000 bu. and increased the 
iggregate for the first five months 
of the 1957-58 crop year to 12,230,006 
bu. compared with only 3,404,000 bu 
in the same period a year ago. In 
both periods the bulk moved to the 
U.S. with the figures being 10,745,00( 
and 3,215,000 bu., respectively. To the 
end of December in the current crop 
year, 1,451,000 bu. of Canadian oats 
went to the U.K., while small parcels 
cleared to Barbados, British Guiana 
Belgium, Panama and Venezuela 
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Vancouver Grain 
Exports Unchanged 
Despite Fire Loss 


VANCOUVER Export clearances 
of grain from this port in January 
despite the loss early in the month 
of two loading galleries through fire 
will be approximately the same as 
the December movement 

Unofficial figures for January indi- 
cate this port shipped 14,284,000 bu 
and all British Columbia grain ports 
moved 16,400,000 bu. The Decembe! 
clearances here were 14,520,000 bu 
and from all B.C. ports, 15,455,000 bu 

Vancouver to the end of January 
had cleared some 79,498,000 bu. grain 
since the current crop year com- 
menced Aug. 1. This figure compares 
with 61,501,000 bu. in the same pe- 
riod last season. Since all the port 
loading capacity is now booked up 
past the end of March there is every 
indication that the movement for the 
crop year ending July 31 will estab- 


lish a new record 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF a 
MORE STORAGE SPACE 
TRIBUNE, KANSAS—Erection 
740,090 bu. of additional storage spacs 
has been approved by stockholders of 


tne Greeley County Coope! itive 
Assn., Tribune. This will give the firm 

rhtly more than 1 million bushels 
{ storage space. The project will bs 
compl ted about M ay 1 
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RYE FLOUR 
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+. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 








St. Joseph, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





February 


Feb. 20-22—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25——Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Ili. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, ti. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 138, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


April 

April 7-1l--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Dr. James W. Pence, Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, USDA, Al- 
bany, Cal. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNPR 
MANAGED 
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SKY MILLING CC 
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April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-18—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial 8t., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 18-19—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., Dist. 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C&G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; sec., 
Dist. 2, George J. Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, TL. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
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York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 27-30—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibition, Plaza Hotel, New York; 
program chm., Alex Weber, Caravan 
Products Co., Passaic, N.J. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
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sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahlman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


January 
1959 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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Improvement Programs Back 
Buffalo’s Position in Industry 


BUFFALO—tThis city’s milling in- 
dustry is backing its confidence that 
Buffalo will retain for the foreseeable 
future its position as the world’s lead- 
ing grain processing center with con- 
tinuing capital - improvement pro- 
grams. 

Plant modernization and expansion 
projects totaling millions of dollars 
have been completed recently, are 
under way or are planned for some 
of the biggest mills in the city. Buf- 
falo milling spokesmen give little cre- 
dence to prophecies from some quar- 
ters that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will seriously affect this area’s grain 
and flour business. 

Even if there is a theoretical pos- 
sibility that the export grain and 
flour trade might move farther west 
along the Great Lakes to take ad- 
vantage of cheaper all-water trans- 
portation via the seaway, milling in- 
dustry spokesmen say it is “much 
too early” and there are too many 
“variables and unknowns” to be cer- 
tain about any exodus. They add, the 
larger domestic part of Buffalo's flour 
and grain business probably will be 
unaffected by the seaway, simply be- 
cause Buffalo has unparalleled mill- 
ing facilities and an excellent geo- 
graphic position the things that 
have made this city the world’s mill- 
ing capital. 

The industry here is looking for- 
ward to years of expanding flour and 
feed production as the nation’s popu- 
lation grows. And spokesmen point 
out that a large volume of milling 
means a basically sound grain trade 

GMI Has Program 

General Mills, Inc., whose Buffalo 
flour mill is the largest in the world, 
has a plant modernization program 
under way, is expanding its bulk 
storage facilities and is installing a 
new grain-unloading system at the 
plant. A company executive said in 
Buffalo recently that the over-all pro- 
gram will involve expenditure of 
“more than $1 million.”” The company 
recently acquired three acres of land 
along South Michigan Ave. opposite 
the plant. It has plans for further 
enlargement of its warehousing space. 

All this means that GMI is going to 


continue to “grow with Buffalo,” Har- 
ry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
told stockholders here last fall 

Willard H. Meinecke, manager of 
GMI’s Buffalo mill and cereal plant, 
said it “just doesn’t make economic 
to talk about moving milling 
operations farther west because of 
the seaway. “We have a tremendous 
investment in Buffalo, we have an 
efficient plant at an excellent distri- 
bution point, and we are making it 
more efficient every year,” he said 
“The cost of replacing such facilities 
at another location would be prohibi- 
tive, and we are not even sure there 
would be savings if it were done.” 

The GMI plant grinds about 20 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat a year. It re- 
ceives about 50% of that by rail 
about 6,000 carloads a year. The rest 
comes by lake ships. Export flour, 
about 25% of the mill’s production, is 
sent to New York and other coastal 
ports by rail 


sense” 


Export Possibility 

Whether GMI would send export 
flour through the seaway from Buf- 
falo, Mr. Meinecke said, depends on 
several presently unknown factors 
such as port facilities, seaway tolls 
ind cargo space 

Buffalo’s second biggest flour pro 
ducer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., mill on 
Ganson St., is in the second year of 
a two-year $1 million modernization 
program. Its principal project is a 
$300,000 modernization-expansion to 
increase flour capacity in the B mill 
Another $100,000 will be spent for im- 
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proved boxcar-loading facilities, and 
$60,000 will go for modern stacking 
equipment in the warehouse 

A Pillsbury spokesman noted that 
the small profit margin on which flour 
mills operate—from 1%% to 242%— 
makes it more important to keep 
present facilities efficient than to 
put big expenditures into new mills 
“The money we are putting into the 
Buffalo plant wouldn’t seem to indi- 
cate that its production will move 
west or anywhere else,” he said 

Harry Eikenberry, manager of the 
Pillsbury Buffalo mill, said that 
“some change’ might occur in the 
milling and distribution of export 
flour when the seaway is open, but 
he added that the situation is “un- 
certain and changeable” at this time. 

The Pillsbury mill receives about 
2,100 carloads of wheat a year 
about 15% of its wheat receipts The 
other 85% comes by freighter from 
the upper lakes. About 40°% of the 
mill’s flour production goes by rail to 
coastal cities for export 

Another mill on Ganson St., the 
Cooperative GLF Exchange feed 
mill, recently completed a $700,000 
rail and truck loading facility. Rich- 
ard W. Smith, general manager, said 
further modernization of the mill and 
related facilities is in the planning 
stage 


—— BREA S THE STAFF F LiFee— 


ELEVATORS PURCHASED 
KIOWA, KANSAS—The O. K. Co- 
yperative Grain Co. here has pur- 
chased two frame elevators owned by 
A. W. Wetz at Hardtner, Kansas 
The firm plans to build a large con- 
crete elevator between the two struc- 
tures. O. K. also has purchased two 
vacant | adjoin the property 
A new feed warehouse also will be 

built by the firm at Hazelton 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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N LESS BEES RESEEEES=- 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills ot: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Cable Address: ‘“ForTGarry” Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 








Specialists in [Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 
GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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PSBA PRESIDENT HONORED—August H. Nolde, Nolde Eros. Bakery, Rich- 
mond, Va., the first president of Potomac States Bakers Assn. in 1915, was 
presented with an engraved plaque at the president's reception opening the 
recent 42nd annual convention of the group in Baltimore. P. August Grill 
(left), counsel for PSBA, made the presentation. John A. Kreiling, Com- 
munity Baking Co., Cumberland, Md., retiring president, is holding the plaque. 





Jack J. Lee 
Elected to Head 


Potomac Bakers 


BALTIMORE—Jack J. Lee, Sta- 
Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.., 
was elected president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. at the annual 
convention. He succeeds John A. Krei- 
ling, Community Baking Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., who retired after two 
terms in office. 

Vice presidents are: Henry C 
Steinle, Steinle’s Bakery, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; John P. Hauswald, The 
Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore; John 
Harper, Jr., Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, D.C.; John I. 
Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Charles J. Schupp, 
Schupp’s Bakery, Washington, D.C., 
and Charles A. Spelsberg, Sanitary 
Baking Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. An- 
ton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Balti- 
more, was reelected treasurer. Edwin 
C. Muhly, Muhly’s Gem Bakery, Bal- 
timore, is secretary of the group and 
P. August Grill, Arbutus, Md., is 
counsel. 

Directors elected at the meeting 
are Kenneth A. Rice, Crisfield, Md.; 
John Fenwick, Baltimore; Charles 
Del Campo, Wilmington, Del.; Ed- 
ward Russell, Baltimore; Thomas S. 
Herbert, Richmond, Va., and Lewis 
J. Ort, Cumberland, Md. 

Allied representatives are Louis E. 
Schmidt, Capitol Bakers Supply, 
Washington, D.C., and W. Guy Hart- 
sock, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Baltimore. 

The Potomac States Division No. 3, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try “Man-of-the-Year’” award went 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ISRAEL BUYS WHEAT 

OTTAWA—Canada has sold nearly 
4 million bushels of wheat to Israel 
and shipments are to begin immedi- 
ately. Under terms agreed to Israel 
will take 40,000 tons during the cur- 
rent crop year and also has an option 
on another 60,000 tons in the same 
period. Payment will be financed 
through Canadian banks and insured 
by the crown agency, Exports Credit 
Insurance Corp. 








Robert L. Panneton 
Named to Red Star 


Regional Managership 


MILWAUKEE—Robert L. Panne- 
ton has been appointed to the newly 
created position of bakery regional 
manager for Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, Wis., it was an- 
nounced Feb. 3 by Donald E. Fisher, 
director of sales and advertising for 
the firm. 

Mr. Panneton will be in charge of 
all bakery sales in the western re- 
gion, which is comprised of the four 
divisions operating west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Red Star’s western 
bakery regional office will be located 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Panneton started with Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. in 1941. 
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BREAD is 


Minnesota Allieds 
Schedule Ninth 
“Bosses Night”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—The ninth annual 
Bosses Night of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be held Feb. 20, according to an 
announcement by John S. Hansen, 
General Mills, Inc., past president of 


the allied group and in charge of 
the event. 

Featured speaker will be J. E 
O’Connell, president of the Eddy 


Bakeries chain and recently elected 
a director of the parent organization, 
the General Baking Co., New York. 

Called “one of the top meetings 
of the year” by the president of the 
allied trades, H. C. Kayser, H. C. 
Kayser Co., Minneapolis, the bosses 
night gives management an oppor- 
tunity to meet with its sales per- 
sonnel in order to better understand 
the purpose of the allied trades or- 
ganization. Representatives of man- 
agement for companies throughout 
the country frequently attend, Mr. 
Hansen points out. 

The evening will get under way 
with a cocktail hour at the Boule- 
vard Room, Calhoun Beach Hotel 
here, with dinner following. 
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Arthur G. Hackett 
Elected President of 
New York Bakers Club 


NEW YORK—Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, was 
elected president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., at the annual meeting and lunch- 
eon of the group held here Jan. 30. 
He replaces Ellsworth L. Timberman, 
Continental Baking Co., Bronxville, 
N.Y. 

John J. Hopper, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn, was named first vice 
president, and Everett J. Ranney, 
Ranney Sales Co., New York, second 
vice president. Ernest B. Keirstead, 
West Hartford, Conn., was reelected 
treasurer. Frank A. Lyon, New York, 
is secretary of the group. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: J. P. Bryant, Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp., 
New York; E. A. McLaughlin, Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Walter J. 
Stockman, Standard Milling Co., New 
York, and Messrs. Hopper, Lyon, 
Ranney and Timberman. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club at the lunch- 
eon: Paul a rman, Herman Sté “8 Bak- 
ery Corp., Lindenhurst, N.Y.; John F 
Louv, Horn & Hardart Co., New 
York; Edward A. Alesch, Western 
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Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., and 
John G. Duetsch, Shortening Corp. of 
America, Inc., Jersey City, N.J. 

A feature of the luncheon was the 
annual assembly of the “25th-year 
club,” with a special table set aside 
for the group. There are 60 members 
of the quarter-century group. A cake 
forming the number “25” was pre- 
pared by Allan Jamieson, Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y 
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Toledo Board Mand 


Named to Second Term 


TOLEDO Fred M. Alexander, 
plant manager of General Mills, Inc., 
feed division, Rossford Ohio, was 
elected to the second term as presi- 
dent of the Toledo Board of Trade at 
the board’s recent election. Other 
officers reelected were Sam Rice, Jr., 
Rice Grain Co., first vice president; 
Don M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
second vice president; P. M. Barnes, 
Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, and A 
E. Schultz, secretary. Directors elect- 
ed were William L. Adler, National 
Biscuit Co.; Paul Atkinson, Norris 
Grain Co.; G. J. Forrester, Forrester 
Grain Co.; T. B. Irish, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; K. R. Lenhart. Car- 
gill Incorporated E. W. Peters 
Wirthmore Mills, and L. J. Schuster 
of L. J. Schuster Co 








ATMOSPHERE PIECES—Here are the atmosphere pieces from the six prod- 


uct merchandising kits in the 
national Milling (¢ 


“Promotion Pack for Busy Bakers” of Inter- 
0., Minneapolis. These pieces, however, are only part of the 


series. There are 100 display pieces in the promotion pack, International said. 
Festival Cake is the latest merchandising kit in the series. 



















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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Creation of Sands 
Memorial Scholarship 


Award Announced 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Walter E 
Sands, president of Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., Cambridge, has announced 
the creation of the Sands Memorial 
Scholarship Award for young men 
who wish to enter the baking trade. 


The award, which will be present- 


ed annually, will consist of $1,000 
which the winner will use to cover 
the costs of tuition to a professional 


trade baking school, as well as trans- 
portation and living expenses while 
attending school. The recipient of the 
attend either the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago or the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute in Minneapolis. 
The award was created by the com- 
living memorial to the 
Sands and Donald P. 
also intended to be of 


scholarship may 


pany as a 
late Frank E 


Sands. It is 
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service to the New England baking 
community. Any young man, who has 
worked for at least one year in some 
production phase of the baking in- 
dustry, who is between the ages of 20 
and 30, who resides in the New Eng- 
land states and who has a complete 
high school education may apply. The 
winning candidate’s name will be an- 
nounced by June 15. 

Judges will include the president 
of the bakers’ educational group of 
New England; president, Connecticut 
Bakers Assn.; president, Master Bak- 
ers Association of Greater Boston; 
president, Massachusetts Restaurant 
Assn., and chairman of the board, 
New England Bakers Assn. 
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CONSTRUCTION VOTED 
HOLTON, KANSAS—Directors of 
the Farmers Union Co-op Business 
Assn. here have voted unanimously 
to proceed with construction of a new 
elevator. 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cartier 


Cables — Eastmills 





“Lasalle” 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH™ 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


=== GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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TOUGHER PAPER BAG—West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. has made labora- 
tory tests of a stretchable paper which it calls “Clupak” kraft. New “Clupak” 
bags are claimed to have survived more than twice the punishment of con- 
ventional kraft paper bags. In the picture at the left a multiwall sack of 
conventional kraft ruptures as it strikes the floor. In the center picture a 
multiwall of “Clupak” expands and absorbs the energy of its fall, without 
breaking. In the picture at the right regular and “Clupak” sacks are butt- 
dropped side by side. The regular kraft paper breaks and the one made by 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper falls intact. 


W. Virginia Pulp 
Manufactures New 
Stretchable Paper 


NEW YORK—A stretchable paper 
product of unusual strength has been 
developed by West Viriginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. under a patent held by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., and now 
is being produced commercially. 

The new paper is being manufac- 
tured on a new $25 million paper 
machine at the company’s Charleston, 
S.C., mill, capable of producing up to 
225 tons a day. 

Officials of the paper company said 
West Virginia production of stretch- 
able paper marks the commercial 
realization, in part, of a long-standing 
hope of papermakers throughout the 
world for a sheet with elastic char- 
acteristics. 

Trial runs of the paper have been 
carried out for a month on the 
Charleston mill machine, which is 
equipped with an extensible process- 
ing unit and is designed to make a 
sheet 20 ft. in width at speeds rang- 
ing up to one-half mile a min. San- 
ford Cluett, the man responsible for 
the shrinkage process behind the San- 
forized trade mark, conceived the 
basic idea for extensible paper of 
this type. 

Licensing rights will be extended to 
other paper manufacturers through a 
new comany, Clupak, Inc., organized 
jointly by West Virginia and Cluett, 
Peabody. Paper made by the new 
process is being marketed under the 
trade mark of Clupak, owned by Clu- 
pak, Inc. 

The first Clupak papers being sold 
commercially are kraft grades to be 
used primarily in the manufacture of 
multi-wall sacks; specialty bags, in- 
cluding supermarket check-out bags; 
wrappers, and other kraft packaging 
products, and in numerous industrial 
applications where unusual strength 
is required. These grades will be mar- 
keted as Kraftsman Clupak paper. 

West Virginia officials state that 
an increasing amount of the new 
stretchable paper will be available in 
the coming months as more of the 
company’s machines are equipped 
with an extensible unit and as other 
paper producers are licensed to manu- 
facture the new product. Installations 
of extensible units have already been 
planned for a second large paper ma- 
chine at the company’s Charleston 
mill and for a small specialty ma- 
chine producing white papers at the 
company’s Luke, Md., mill. 

Directors of the newly formed Clu- 
pak, Inc., are: Barry T. Leithead, 
president, Cluett, Peabody & Co., 


Inc.; David L. Luke, president, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Richard 
H. West, president, Irving Trust Co.; 
Joseph P. Ripley, chairman, Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; John P. Ma- 
guire, president, J. P. Maguire & Co 
Inc.; Gerald E. Amerman, president, 
Clupak, Inc. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARLEY EXPORTS LESS 
WINNIPEG — While Canadian ex- 
ports cleared 3,767,000 bu. of barley 
to all destinations in December, the 
accumulative clearances for the Au- 
gust-December period at 24,315,000 
bu. were 15,800,000 under the com- 
parative figure of 40,118,000 bu. for 
the same five months in 1956-57. Dur- 
ing the first five months of the cur- 
rent crop year, however, U.S. imports 
of Canadian barley amounted to 12,- 
452,000 bu., according to figures re- 
leased by the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. A 
year ago the comparative total was 
11,793,000 bu. To the end of Decem- 
ber the U.K. had taken 6,031,000 bu. 
and Japan 5,345,000, with Belgium, 
Italy and Netherlands the destina- 
tions for the remainder. 








Wa. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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19.75 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


In December 


WASHINGTON 





Wheat flour pro- 
duction in December was 19,750,000 
sacks, averaging 940,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a work- 
ing day of 978,000 sacks in November 
and 964,000 sacks in December, 1956. 
Wheat flour mills in December oper- 
ated at 86.9% of capacity, compared 
with 90.5% in November and 89.6% 
in December, 1956. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, is .7% 
less than The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of 19,888,600 sacks for De- 
cember, and also .7% less than the 
estimated daily average output. (This 
estimate, which was published Jan 
14, listed an average of 947,000 sacks 
a working day.) 

Flour mills in December ground 
45,395,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
45,015,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was 384,794 tons 

Rye flour production in December 
was 167,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
381,000 bu., and 2,049 tons of rye 
offal were produced. As of Dec. 31, 
1957, flour mills neld estimated stocks 
of 4,905,000 sacks of wheat flour and 
67,000 sacks of rye flour 


These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all sommercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the totals 


are reported by 282 mills having a 
daily capacity of 401 sacks or more 
and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is based on a survey 
of the smaller mills in 1950 
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Strong-Scott Holds 
Sales Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS Strong - Scott 
Mfg. Co. sales engineers covering sev- 
en midwestern states gathered at the 
company’s plant in Minneapolis re- 
cently for a three-day sales meeting 

The meeting was opened by L. S. 
Strong, president of the processing 
equipment firm, who stated he was 
“happy to see the influx of youth, 
with their enthusiasm, in the com- 
pany.” 

R. W. Fredrikson and O. K. Fred- 
rikson conducted the meeting and re- 
viewed sales achievements during 
1957. They outlined optimistic fore- 
casts for equipment sales to the grain 
and feed processing industry in 1958. 

New equipment and engineering 
improvements were explained to the 
sales engineers by actual operation of 
the machines. 

The meeting closed with a banquet 
honoring Eustace Orvis, who recently 
retired after 37 years as a Strong- 
Scott sales engineer. 
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Lower Earnings 


Reported by ADM 
In Six-Month Period 


MINNEAPOLIS — The slow down 
in the nation’s industrial production 
which started last summer was re- 
flected in lower earnings for Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1957, Thomas 
L. Daniels, president, has reported. 
Net earnings for the July-December 
period, the first six months of ADM’s 
fiscal year, were $2,044,903, equal to 
$1.28 a share on 1,586,903 shares out- 
standing. This compares with net 
profits of $2,748,610, equal to $1.71 a 
share on 1,603,243 shares outstanding 
for the same six months in 1956. 

The ADM board of directors de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share pay- 
able March 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 18. This is the company’s 
106th consecutive quarterly dividend 
and ADM'’s 126th cash dividend. 

Mr. Daniels attributed the decline 
in ADM earnings to a general re- 
duction of manufacturers’ inventories, 
pointing out that sales of most of 
the company’s 12 divisions felt the 
contraction in business. The lower 
volume of purchasing led to severe 
competition and reduced profits for 
many of the company’s product lines, 
Mr. Daniels added. 

There are indications that business 
and industrial activity are due for 
an upturn in the next few months, 
Mr. Daniels said. He pointed out that 
business inventories are far below 
normal and with consumer purchas- 
ing and income remaining at high 
levels manufacturers’ inventories 
must soon be replenished. The easing 
of credit by the federal reserve sys- 
tem should increase housing starts 
and accelerate industry’s plans for 
capital investment. Other government 
programs which are expected to act 
as a business transfusion are defense 
spending, school construction and the 
highway program 

ADM will continue its long range 
diversification program to offset low- 
er earnings for some of the company’s 
historical product lines, Mr. Daniels 
added. Profits from acquisitions made 
during the past few years are ex- 
pected to increase as these opera- 
tions are integrated more thoroughly 
into ADM and as all come into full 
operation, according to Mr. Daniels 
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Flour Distributors 
At Chicago to Meet 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors will hold 
a meeting Feb. 27 at the Furniture 
Club of America. Mel Craft, Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, president of the 
group, has announced that at this 
meeting delegates to the national 
convention will be selected, and pre- 
convention instructions given. Plans 
also will be made for the annual 
golf outing. Dinner is to be served 


at 7 p.m. 





International Wheat Agreement Sales 
For Jan. 29-Feb. 4 Total 1,380,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 


during the period Jan. 29-Feb. 4, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 1,380,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1957-58 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 124,849 cwt. flour (289,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 1,091,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in- 


volved in the sales was Japan. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 70,937,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 


53,634,000 bu. and by Australia 11,790,000 bu. 











SOYBEAN SUPPORT 
PRICE DELAYED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says it does not 
plan any announcement on price sup- 
ports for soybeans and the small 
grains until after the USDA meeting 
with the national storage industry 
committee in Kansas City. The pro- 
cedure is a statutory one, with law 
governing the setting of supports, but 
they are expected to be lower than 
for 1957. 





Canadian Wheat 
Stocks Make Gain 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions at Jan 
29, totaled 380.4 million bushels com- 
pared with 379.1 million the week 
previous and 357 million a year ago 
The latest total, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, included 241.1 
million bushels in elevators in the 
three prairie provinces; 42.2 million 
at Fort William/Port Arthur; 663 
million in eastern Canadian elevators; 
8.3 million at Canadian Pacific Coast 
ports, and 4.6 million bushels at 
Churchill on Hudson Bay. Only 300,- 
000 bu. were in U.S. positions, while 
the remainder was shown in transit 
in eastern and western Canada 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more tha 


n eighty vears 


has stood at the very top of the 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building 








What 73 a Patehin zAAppraisal7 


A Patchin Appraisal is a scientific analysis of the present value 


of your physical property, based upon the present cost of 


replacement less depreciation for physical condition. The 


resultant figure is the sound value of the property. 


A Patchin Appraisal furnishes an accurate basis for determina- 


tion of adequate property insurance and provides acceptable 


information leading to equitable settlement should a loss occur. 


Further, a Patchin Appraisal may be used for detailed property 


record and as a basis for readjustment of depreciation rates 


in federal tax matters. 


Since detailed property records are not always available, a 


Patchin Appraisal inventory furnishes valuable breakdown for 


charge-offs and transfers. 


Patchin Appraisals, Inc., is fully staffed and equipped to handle 


any assignments anywhere. We offer you a personalized 


valuation service. 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS, Inc. 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 


WE 9-2633 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








government purchases were made last 
week for two foreign ICA programs 
in Tunis and Italy and relief distribu- 
tion abroad by private welfare 
agencies. Domestic relief flour will be 
purchased next week. 

Shipping directions were fair, most 
mills reported, although noting a 
slight slowing down here and there. 
Production levels have held up fairly 
well. 

Quotations Feb. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.80, standard 
patent $5.60@5.65; straight $5.55@ 
5.60, established brands of family 
flour $6.70@7.30; first clears 13.5% 
protein or higher $4.70@4.80; first 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


7 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





clears with 11% protein $4.55@4.60; 
high ash clears 1% or higher $4@ 
4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
40%, compared with 39% the preced- 
ing week and 38% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices advanced 8@10¢. Quotations 
Feb. 7, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.76, bakers’ short patent $5.53, bak- 
ers’ intermediate $5.43, first clears 
$4.90, second clears $4.70. 

Hutchinson: There was small buy- 
ing on the part of bakers here last 
week, but business generally was scat- 
tered and for minor lots. The market 
was stronger than in the preceding 
week, with prices up 5¢ on both bak- 
ery and family types. Export inquiry 
was small and little business resulted. 
Family flour business was slow. Mills 
operated at five and a half days and 
prospects for this week indicate a 
five-day schedule. Quotations Feb. 7, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, cottons, enriched 
$6.35@6.45, bakers short patent, 
papers, $5.55@5.60, standard $5.45@ 
5.50. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week with closing prices 
slightly higher than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

Ft. Worth: New flour business was 
practically nil last week, with sales 
amounting to no more than 5% to 
10% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory and kept mills run- 
ning five days, on the average. There 
was very little change in prices, ex- 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 
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Cam. GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. Q.0q°, AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Established 1855 a | 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor | Importers of 
‘oolsi 65 OTTERDA) 
Cette kaeaiat “Rurodam,” Rotterdam FLOUR a FEED ° STARCH 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, H.J.B M. RADEMAKER 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


2 ter st LONDON, E. C. 3 AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Cable Address JOS 
Cable Address DorreaAcH,’’ London Cable Address: ‘Torri’, London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
MARDORF, PEACH X Cco., Ltd. (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








cept that clears were slightly lower. 
Quotations Feb. 7, 100-lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.20, 
standard bakers, unenriched $6@6.10, 
first clears, unenriched $4.95@5, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Trading in both 
family and bakery flour was good. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
and 10¢ higher on bakery. There were 
exports, principally to Caribbean 
ports. Quotations Feb. 7, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $7.10@7.30, standard 
$6.10@6.30, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.08@6.18, 95% standard pa- 
tent $5.98@6.08, straight grade $5.93 
@6.03. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers reported 
only a small volume of sales in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Feb. 10. Bakers were buying only 
hand-to-mouth, and much of the busi- 
ness was on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis. Total sales were estimated at 
around 40% of five-day milling capa- 
city. Buying for only immediate needs, 
particularly, seemed to be the case 
among users of soft wheat flour. 
Even though order backlogs are being 
trimmed to a point which permits ex- 
tended bookings, purchases are main- 
ly of the one to two-car size. A small 
amount of spring wheat was sold in 
the area during the week, but buyers 
of this type of flour are thought to 
be fairly well booked. 

The major cause for deferring pur- 
chases seems to be a lack of con- 
fidence in the wheat market. With 
the new crop outlook so good, wheat 
prices can turn soft, the trade be- 
lieves, making long-term deals unat- 
tractive. In the meantime, shipping 
directions are coming in at a good 
rate. 

Quotations Feb. 7: Spring top pa- 
tent $6@6.40, standard $5.90@6.30, 
clear $5.50@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.60@6.15, 95% patent $5.50@6.05, 
clear $5.55@5.69, family flour $7.65; 
soft winter high ratio $7.29@7.70, 
soft winter short $7.34, standard $5.60 
@6.20, clear $5.45, cookie and cracker 
flours, papers, $5.50@5.65. 


East 


Boston: Local prices were mixed 
last week. Most grades of spring 
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wheat flour were unchanged. First 
clears broadened the existing price 
range with a 5¢ rise on the outside. 
Hard winters advanced 9¢ during the 
week. Soft wheat flour displayed easi- 
er tendencies, with high ratio easing 
10¢ and eastern straights 5¢. 

The local market experienced a 
brief flurry of trading activity in 
springs early in the week when some 
of the smaller independent mills of- 
fered flour at moderate price conces- 
sions. The volume sold was not im- 
pressive, but some houses made com- 
mitments of 30 to 60 days. Soft wheat 
flour was restricted to immediate or 
nearby requirements. 

Most bakers were reluctant to build 
inventories and appeared justified in 
their position of caution. Business in 
this area is slow and many manu- 
facturing centers are experiencing 
substantial work layoffs. 

Quotations Feb. 8: Spring short 
patent $6.87@6.97, standard $6.77@ 
6.87, high gluten $7.07@7.17, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.62@6.72, standard $6.47@ 


6.57; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.84@ 
7.30; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.27; soft wheat high ratio 


$6.92@7.97; family $7.82. 

Buffalo: There was very little sales 
activity in all types of flour last 
week. Consumers still believe the cur- 
rent economic picture indicates that 


lower flour prices may be in the 
offing. But, according to trade 
sources, they fail to take into ac- 


count forces in the background that 
are augering for higher wheat levels. 

Congress is not in a receptive mood 
toward the proposal to lower loan 
values to $1.75 bu. The figure is more 
likely to be around $2, and recent 
strength in the market reflects this 
type of thinking. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
4¢ higher. Kansas jumped 9¢ on ex- 
port activity late in the week. Clear 
flours were unchanged and very tight. 
Cake flour was down 10¢ and pastry 
was off 5¢. Consumers are still work- 
ing off their bookings. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were a 
little on the light side. He pointed out 
that when a recession occurs house- 
wives generally abandon high-priced 
foods in favor of grain and cereal 
products because of their greater, 
low-cost, food value. But, he said, 
while bread sales should be way up, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





















Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a MN a. oo vecveer en eowus er eet ue 7.45 $.. a: : $7.70@7.80 
ee 6.00@6.40 <a ; 
Spring high gluten ...............+. ea eee * 6.34 : IF - 6.79@6.99 
SE Raich wdtwee ck beccneepes occa ose OGEONS ... i -.- 6.59@6.79 
er ee 5.90@6.30 5.94@6.04... E , 6.49@6.74 
CE MED occcctvcvedevendvves Sy Fe ofa are : .@6. 
SD SUE SOE oc rsee cr gencnrer ss 5.50@5.85 5.27@5.47 ... Rive ioe . §.82@6.03 
ee a errr ..»@7.65 --@... 6.70@7.30 ‘§ -@. 
Se GE MD ceseccccceeceveces 5.60@4.15 » .. 5.70@5.80 ... ... 6.25@6.73 
Hard winter standard .............- 5.50@6.05 5.60@5.65 ‘¢ - 6.10@6.63 
Hard winter first clear .. 5.55@5.69 4.55@4.80 ... ‘ .@5.80 
Soft winter short patent . ...-@7.34 on ; : t 7.78@8.02 
Soft winter standard ............... 5.60@6.20 a . 6.85@7.32 
Sere Winer GHEl CIOS once cccccvcccs ...@5.45 on eon 5.16@5.52 
i ME cn ccwhecakeceeeeueos 5.44@5.48 i3@5. ie . 5.94@6.09 
TS os acne w oie dite ean 4.69@4.73 38@4. 5.19@5.34 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Ce ee $...@7.80 $...@... $...@7.82 $6.76@7.70 $...@... 
ee ae 7.06@7.16 7.00@7.10 7.07@7.17 6.75@6.94 6.65@6.85 
EN Swed oo nok tng-00a Fe urdec ae 6.86@6.96 6.80@6.90 6.87@6.97 6.55@6.69 6.55@6.75 
SE octees ceca seen 6.76@6.86 6.70@6.80 6.77@6.87 6.45@6.59 6.35@6.55 
SD TE GENE ciccwccccccsovcesne 6.10@6.30 6.60@6.70 6.12@6.42 5.90@6.18 5.80@6.15 
SE SE QE ccccccndebedsaneon 6.60@6.70 6.40@6.50 6.62@6.72 Sime 5.90@6.10 
Hard winter standard .............. 6.45@6.55 6.30@6.40 6.47@6.57 6.03@6.28 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ............. Se Soc er ewe ms §6ew an ... 5.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent ............ - ee ee -@... 5.75@6.10 
Soft winter straight ................ 5.90@6.25 nig ..» 5.92@6.27 ee ... 5.35@5.65 
Soft winter first clear .............. =— ee eee eee Pee 
ee ME MED: vcs ncaccacsvestsene 5.85@6.05 5.90@6.00... ove Se ~ aes an 
i SE” cevcaguaseseataneyey ner —— cas aoe aaa one De -  obas abe 
Or 6.57@6.67 ...@. ‘ Se (ee 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ~— Spring top patent ...... $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
Bluestem ot ext aes OO Ae eae 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
Pastry kano Winter exports? ........ 4.20 
*100-ib. papers. $100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For aed paieien Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. 


Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 
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the switch had not occurred as yet. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. One 
mill put in a full 7-day week; one 
worked 6 days; one 53g days and the 
remaining three mills 5 days. 

Quotations Feb. 7: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.79@6.99, 
short $6.59@6.79, standard $6.49G 
6.74, straight $6.69, first clear $5.82 
@6.03; hard winter short $6.25@6.73, 
standard $6.10@6.63, first clear $5.80: 
soft winter short patent $7.78@8.02, 
standard $6.85@7.32, straight $6.09@ 
6.32, first clear $5.16@5.52. 

New York: With the exception of 
some scattered fill-in buying, business 
in the local market continued on the 
quiet side throughout the week. Buy- 


ers in general are reported in a fair 


to good supply position and occasional 
offerings at reduced prices were met 
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with little reaction from bakers and 
jobbers. It is rather apparent that 
some buyers are deliberately letting 
balances dwindle on the theory that 
prices will soften. Factors in this de- 
cision include the good winter crop 
prospect, support price news and gen- 
eral economic outlook. 

Anticipated interest in semolina 
and family flours did not materialize, 
and the export market continued 
quiet. Quotations Feb. 7: Spring short 
$6.86 @6.96, standard $6.76@6.86, high 
gluten $7.06@7.16, clears $6.10@6.30; 
hard winter short $6.60@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.55; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.82@7.28; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.90@6.25, high ratio $6.90 
@7.90; family $7.80 

Philadelphia: Quiet trading pre- 
vailed on the local market, a direct 
reflection of the growing resistance 
by bakers and jobbers to acquiring 
additional amounts of flour under 
prevailing conditions. About the only 
relief from the overall dullness was 
provided by small to moderate pur- 
chases inspired by the concessions 
some mills were offering. Official 
postings were uniformly unchanged 
at the weekend, however 

The absence of any major revision 
in cost was believed to be the princi- 
pal deterrent to a broadening of deal- 
ings. Even though major operators 
were pretty well supplied, they might 
be tempted to reenter the market 
should a sharp downturn occur, 
especially in view of evidence that 
exports are picking up. The latter 


development, it is reasoned, could 
tighten availability somewhat. Mean- 
while, demand for baked foods has 
slipped as growing unemployment 
makes itself felt. 

Quotations Feb. 7, 100-lb. cotton 


sack basis: Spring high gluten $7G 
7.10, short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 


ard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60G 
6.70; hard winter short patent $6.40 
26.50, standard $6.30@6.40; sof? 


winter, nearby $5.50@5.60 
Pittsburgh: At least one large mill 
offered hard Kansas at prices of $6.03 
cottons, and moderate buying was 
done by some bakers in need of these 
replenishments on 60 to 90-day com- 
mitments. The first of the week some 
buying was done at $6.10 standard 
hard Kansas in cottons, broker 
selling 6,000 bags standard, 2,000 high 
glutens and 2,000 high ratio soft 
wheat on a 120-day commitment, 
while others reported only hand-to- 


one 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations 
































summarized from the market reviews, are based on carloed 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $38.00@38.50 $ @33.00 $42.00@42.50 $ @49.50 $ @50.50 
Standard midds 38.50@39.00 32.50@33.00 41.50@42.00 @50.50 @5! .50 
Flour midds 41.00@42.00 @37.50 @ @ @ 
Red dog 42.00@43.50 38.50@39.50 @47.50 @52.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $32.25@33.00 $ @ $40.00@4!.00 $42.00@43.75 $ @ 
Shorts 33.75@34.50 @ 42.50@43.50 43.00@44.50 @ 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $50.00@5!.00 $53.00@54.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@37.00 37.00@40.00 42.00@43.00 





mouth buying. Some local offices said 6.18, high gluten $6.75@6.94; advert- 


sales were nil the entire week. Some ised family patents $7.70, unadvert- 
clears were sold, also at reduced fig- ised $6.76@6.89; pastry and cake 
ures. The majority of bakers continue flours $5.52@7.67 

to draw on commitments made last 

summer and fall. Some of these will outh 

need flour soon and buying will be in New Orleans: Flour sales were 
order. Bakers continue to complain’ gqraggy and little interest was shown 
about carrying charges, but cite no jn adding to present contracts. The 
remedy. The wave of unemployment weakness of futures and current 
in this area has struck the sale of wheat prices did nothing to help 
cakes and other sweet goods, but so since there are still fairly heavy 


far bread sales are not affected. Fam- 
ily flour sales are normal and direc- 
tions on these are fairly good. In 
other patents the directions are fairly bers consists of p.d.s 
good to good in 


a majority of the 
amount ol 


backlogs held by 
baking trade. The small 
business passing with bakers and job- 


and immediate 


small amounts, and mills are not 

Quotations Feb. 7, 100-lb. cotton being pushed to capacity. This situ- 
sack basis: Hard Kansas standard pa- ation exists in both hard winters and 
tent $6.03@6.28, medium $6.08@6.33 springs, while soft wheat flours ac- 


count for only limited 
dered for replacement 


cautious 


amounts or- 
Cracker and 
and ap- 


short $6.18@6.38; spring standard pa- 
tent $6.45@6.59, medium $6.50@6.64 


short $6.55@6.69, first clear $5.90@ cookie bakers aré 
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POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 
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by the most scientific and careful milling 
methods . . . in short, as good a flour as you 
can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 
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pear to be awaiting a definite re- 
cession before entering the market. 

Shipping directions are fairly regu- 
lar, not in excess of one to two cars. 
Stocks on hand are not being added 
to at this time. 

Export flour sales were definitely 
draggy, even to the Americas. The 
business with Venezuela is still pend- 
ing, and European sales are stagnant. 

Quotations Feb. 7, in 100-lb. multi- 


wall papers, carlots: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.90 @ 6.10, 
standard $5.75 @5.90, first clear $5.10 
@5.35; spring wheat short patent 
$6.55 @ 6.75, standard $6.35 @ 6.55, 
first clear $5.80@6.15, high gluten 
$6.65@685; soft wheat short patent 
$5.75 @6.10, straight $5.35@5.65, first 
‘lear $4.70@5.15, high ratio cake 


$6.25 6.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
27.45, pastry $6.35@6.65. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
is much of a routine nature at the 
present time, with some mills faced 
with short-time operation. Quotations 


Feb. 7: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada, $5.85@6.10 in 100’s cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 


used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 in 100’s 
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papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour in 
the domestic market is far from 
brisk, with most buyers well covered 
for nearby requirements. There is 
little interest on the part of over- 
seas buyers in this type of flour. Quo- 
tations Feb. 7: $4.20, 100 lb. in export 
cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
have been fair and, due to lack of 
winter wheat flour sales, prices for 
wheat have been reduced slightly. 
Quotations Feb. 7: $1.52@1.54 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales from 
here to Canada’s largest market in 
the Pacific, the Philippine Islands, re- 
mained slow during the week. Some 
shippers are still having difficulty 
clearing their agents’ bills through 
the native banks into the Central 
Bank to set up the necessary foreign 
exchange. A _ flood of conflicting 
rumors about the future government 
policy still continues to flow from 
Manila, making both buyers and im- 
porters wary of business. Bookings on 
conference liners in the next few 
weeks are still on the low side. Some 
business is being worked to Central 
and South America, but the volume is 
mainly confined to regular monthly 
accounts. 

Domestic trade is quiet with prices 
unchanged. Quotations Feb. 7, cash 
car, hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95, cottons; bakers’ patents $4.90 
papers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario 
pastry $6.70, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: The movement of Cana- 
dian flour to overseas destinations for 
the week ended Feb. 6 was 155,300 
sacks, down 37,300 from the previous 
week. The Class 2 movement account- 
ed for 116,500 sacks of the aggregate. 
Domestic trade is good. Mills have 
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moved up their running time but are 
still short of a full week. There is 
no build-up of supplies and prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations Feb. 8: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.80@6.20; second patents, cottons, 
$5.55@5.95; second patents to bak- 
ers, paper 100's, $4.55 @4.80. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Active trading in rye 
late in the week forced some sharp 
advances in prices, and the price of 
rye flour was pushed up 5¢ at the 
close. Receipts were light, giving add- 
ed strength. Quotations Feb. 7: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.13@5.15, medium $4.93 
@4.95, dark $4.38@4.40. 

Chicago: Rye prices advanced 
around 5¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 10, but 
the trade regarded the development 
largely as without significance. A fair 
amount of flour was sold in the pre- 
ceding period, in advance of the up- 
turn, but sales were small in the 
week just closed. Quotations Feb. 7: 
White patent $5.44@5.48, medium 
$5.24@5.28, dark $4.69@4.73. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. There was very little ac- 
tivity in the market. Consumers are 
in a spot where they need rye but are 
backing away from current levels. 
It will take somewhat lower prices to 
get a push started. Quotations Feb. 
7: White $5.94@6.09, medium $5.74 
@5.89, dark $5.19@5.34. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket developed a stronger undertone 
last week without any appreciable 
broadening in demand. As a result, 
takings of dark flour were on the 
limited side. The Feb. 7 quotation 
on rye white of $5.90@6, was 15¢ 
sack above that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: A few rye flour sales 
took place last week, the largest re- 
ported being 2,000 bags pure white 
No. 1. Directions are fairly good. 
Quotations Feb. 7, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.79@5.84, 
medium $5.49@5.64, dark $5.04@5.09, 
blended $6.18@6.28, rye meal $5.04G@ 
5.24. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Prices for rolled 
oats and oatmeal are steady, and 
supplies are adequate. Quotations 
Feb. 7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With no export business 
reflected in Western mills, production 
of rolled oats and oatmeal in the 
three prairie provinces is geared to 
domestic demand, and running time 
is, therefore, limited. Domestic de- 
mand, however, is seasonally good. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Feb. 8: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65@6.90 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








Ft. Worth: While there was no 
real pressure of offerings last. week, 
demand was very light and prices 
were lower. Quotations Feb. 7, bur- 
laps: Bran $40@41, gray shorts $42.50 
@43.50, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 lower on bran and $1 down 
on shorts compared with the previous 
week. 


Chicago: The millfeed market was 
quiet. Bran and standard midds drift- 
ed lower. Only small quantities were 
booked during the week ending Feb. 
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10 in the central states. Flour midds. 
and red dog held unchanged. Quota- 
tions Feb. 7: Bran $38@38.50, stand- 
ard midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. 
$41@42, red dog $42@ 43.50. 

Boston: Millfeed prices were slight- 
ly higher in the local market last 
week. Bran and middlings registered 
50¢ advances, primarily on the basis 
of tighter supply. Buyers, however, 
were not aggressive, most of them 
only contracting for immediate or 
nearby requirements. The market was 
extremely sensitive and ready to 
respond quickly to the dictates of de- 
mand and supply. Quotations Feb. 8: 
Bran $50.50, middlings $51.50. 

Buffalo: Bran sales were good and 
shipping positions were tight. Mid- 
dlings were slow, with easier ship- 
ping positions. Red dog was very 
tight and in good demand. Buying 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
very few deferred commitments. Lo- 
cal mixers’ business was slow, but 
country trade business was very good. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 
6 days, with one mill up to 7 days. 
Bran ended 50¢ higher; middlings 
were off $1, and red dog advanced 
50¢ to $1. Quotations Feb. 7: Bran 
$42 @42.50, standard midds. $41.50@ 
42, red dog $47.50. The bulk differ- 
ential on both bran and middlings was 
$4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continued 
good last week. Heavy snow and the 
threat of bad roads caused the retail 
trade to restock, with demand steady 
all week. Supplies in all lines con- 
tinued plentiful and available for 
prompt delivery. Quotations Feb. 7, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $45.86 
@47.15, standard midds. $46.86@ 
47.15, flour midds. $50.86@51.15, red 
dog $52.86@53.15. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales have 
slowed considerably from the recent 
moderate activity. Mixers and jobbers 
are buying sparingly on the easing of 
prices. Formula feed business is off 
slightly, but the firming of other feed 
ingredients should help to strengthen 
the demand for bran and shorts. Both 
commodities have dipped 50¢ to $1 
over the past week. Mill supplies are 
adequate, but millers are not pushing 
for business at this level. Quotations 
Feb. 9: Bran $42@43.75, shorts $43@ 
44.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1.50 during the past week, with de- 
mand steady and exceeding supply. 
Mills are working to capacity five 
days a week, 24 hours a day. Trade 
is steady to the west coast. Quota- 
tions Feb. 7 (up $1.50): Red bran and 
millrun $37.50, middlings $42.50. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $44.50, 
middlings $49.50. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $45, middlings $51 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed are fair, and prices remain firm. 
Quotations Feb. 7: Bran $50@51, 
shorts $53@54, middlings $55@56, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: There was no change 
in the domestic situation during the 
week and business was again entirely 
domestic. Continued mild weather is 
slowing sales. Cash car quotations 
Feb. 7: Bran $43, shorts $46, mid- 
dlings $48. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds 
continues to improve and the move- 
ment of supplies from Western Can- 
ada to the eastern provinces is on 
the increase. Stocks are only mod- 
erate. Prices tend to strengthen, par- 
ticularly in Alberta. Quotations Feb. 
8: Bran f.o.b. mills $35@37 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $37@ 
40; middlings $42@43. All prices cash 
carlots. Small] lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 
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USDA Orders 69 Million Lb. 
Flour for Relief Use Abroad 


WASHINGTON—Orders were telegraphed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to mills Feb. 7 for 69,391,000 lb. flour and 31,224,600 lb. yellow 
degermed cornmeal for donation to U.S. private welfare organizations for 
distribution abroad. A portion of the flour and cornmeal will be sent to Italy 
and some flour will be sent to Tunisia under the Internationai Cooperation 
Administration program. Details of the awards are appended. All charges 
listed for the cornmeal are credit charges. 





Known far and wide 
for its uniform 











FLOUR 
Processing ° ° 
Bag size charge, h h 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib ig -protein content 
Abilene Flour Mills Co Abilene, Kansas 500 000+ 100 10/10 $0.19 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, Ind 1,200, 000+ 100 0s* 
Standard Milling Co Buffalo 435,000% 10 29 
300 ,0CO+ 100 10/10 15 
300 000+ 100 10/10 20 
500,000 100 35° 
500 000 100 45 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita or Moundridge, Kansas 6,000,000 100 10/10 19 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Springfield, II! 1,000, 000+ 100 10/10 199 
1,000,000* 100 016* 
Atchison, Kansas 1,000 000+ 100 o16* 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co Arkansas City, Kansas 3,600, 000% 100 10/10 16 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co Hutchinson, Kansas 10,000, 000% 100 10/10 215 
Burrus Mills, inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 12,000, 000+ 100 10/10 199 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 500 000+ 100 is” 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Beardstown, III 241, 300+ 100 10/10 15 
1,094, 300+ 100 10/10 iS 
664, 000% 100 oi* 
Claflin, Kansas 1,200, 000+ 100 10/10 os 
Terminal Flour Milis Portiand 4,756 000% 100 10/10 0s 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Alton, Ill 1,000, 000+ 100 10/10 1 
1,000, 000+ 100 07* 
1,000, 000% 100 05 
1,000, 000+ 100 02° 
Buffalo 500, 000% 100 10/10 18 
2,000, 000+ 100 02 
500, 000% 100 02 
Consolidated Milling Co Winfield or Newton, Kansas 500, 000+ 100 10/10 165 
500, 000+ 100 10/10 195 
500, 000+ 100 10/10 205 
Buhler Mills, Inc Buhler, Kansas 500,000 100 2 
Inman, Kansas 500,000 0 25 
General Mills, Inc Minneapolis 1,300, 000+ 100 o1i* 
Kansas City 1,000, 000+ 100 o1i* 
Wichita Falls, Texas 400 000+ 10 30 : 
El Reno, Okla. 1,000 000+ 100 10/10 21 SINCE 1879 
International Milling Co Buffalo 1,000, 000% 100 13° . 3 
1,000 000+ 100 10/10 it : 
400/000 © 10010/10 ‘16 HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
Blackwell, Okla 500,000 100 14 TO MINNESOTA 
500,000 100 10/10 09 
440/000 100 10/10 12 MANKATO, 
Ponca City, Okla 320,000 100 13" 
300,000 100 10 
320,000 100 13 
Greenville, Texas 400,000 100 10/10 08 
400 000 100 10/10 13 
Whitewater Fiour Mills Whitewater, Kansas 800,000 100 10/10 20 
*Credit. *Bread 
CORNMEAL 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 3,000,000 100 20/5 $0.42 
mam eee. 7S ARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
2,150,000 100 20/5 34 
1,350,000 100 54 
INinois Cereal Mills, Inc Paris, Ii! 5.550.000 100 20/5 34 MEMBERS 
Decatur Milling Co Decatur, II! 3,460,000 100 20/5 34 
854 600 100 55 NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 3,000,000 100 20/5 78 CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
General Foods Corp Kankakee, !I! 3,860,000 100 20/5 34 
Lauhoff Grain Co Danville, itl 4,500,000 100 20/5 35 KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 





Canadian flour exports to all des- 
tinations for the August - December 
period, amounting to 15,483,000 bu., 
included 5,811,000 to the U.K. which 
boosted the movement for the five 
months to all British Commonwealth 


Flour Exports 
Show Increase countries to 8,830,000 bu. The next 
largest quantity, equivalent to 2,577,- 


WINNIPEG—One month short of 9090 bu., cleared to the Philippine 
the half-way mark in the 1957-58  [sjands, while 1,103,000 went to Vene- 
crop year, Canada’s wheat and flour jyeja- 681,000 to U.S. and 367.000 
exports at the end of December py. to Japan. Canadian flour moved 
totalled 127,086,293 bu. and bettered tg a total of 64 different destinations 
the comparative figures for the four jn the period under review. 
previous crop years. A year ago the The U.K. remained far in the lead 
comparative total was 126,850,000 4s Canada’s best customer for wheat 
bu., according to the statistics branch anq of the 111.602.000 bu cleared in 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners the first five months of the 1957-58 
for Canada. The flour total, included crop year, 41,638,000 bu. were un- 
in the five-month aggregate, equiva- joaded at British ports. Germany re- 
lent to 15,483,000 bu. was smaller  pjaced Japan as the second best buy- 
than the comparable figure for at or with imports of 15,472,000 bu. Dur- 
least six previous years, but only ing the August-December period 
about 195,000 bu. under the August- Japan imported 15,284,000 bu.; Neth- 
December total for 1956-57. erlands 10,442,000; USSR 6,091,000; 

December clearances of wheat Belgium 4,982,000; India 4,141,000, 
only at 19.9 million bushels were and the U.S. 3,231,000 bu. for milling 
down 8 million bushels from Novem-_ in bond and domestic use. Quantities 
ber’s 27.9 million, but well above the ranging from 1 million bushels to 
December average for the past sev- just under 2 million went to each of 
eral years. Wheat flour exports, on the following countries: Pakistan, 


Canadian Wheat, 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 























THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. seaTree, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New \ 


k 





the other hand, totalled 3.9 million 
bushels in terms of wheat and repre- 
sented the heaviest monthly flour ex- 
ports from Canada since April, 1955. 


Austria, Norway, and Poland. Twen- 
ty-nine countries imported Canadian 
wheat in the initial five months of 
the 1957-58 crop year. 
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Germination Tests 
For Flax Seed 
Urged in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Commenting that 
one of the most disappointing flax 
crops on record was harvested in 
1957 in Western Canada, Dr. F. J. 
Greaney, director, Line Elevators 
Farm Service, Winnipeg, has _ indi- 
cated the germination tests show the 
urgency of testing seed for germin- 
ating qualities. A survey conducted 
by his department emphasizes a very 
high proportion of the farm stocks of 
flax from the 1957 crop that farmers 
are planning to use for seeding pur- 
poses in 1958 are poor or low in ger- 
mination. In no less than 82% of all 
the farm samples of flax from the 
1957 crop tested so far, the germina- 
tion percentage has been below 81%. 

Besides, 40% of the samples have 
germinated less than 61% and, what 
is more important, in 15% of all sam- 
ples tested the germination percent- 
age has been Jess than 50%. The 
germination results for 1955 and 1956 
show that, from a germination stand- 
point, the flax crop of 1957 is ex- 
ceptionally poor. For instance, only 
3.2% of the samples tested from the 
1955 crop were low in germination 
(below 61%). On the other hand, 
82% of the 1955 samples germinated 
over 80%. In no year has the ger- 
mination situation in flax been more 
serious than it is this year. 

A warning has been issued to all 
flax growers in the Prairie Provinces 
that the results of germination tests 
on flax seed from the 1957 crop em- 
phasize the following points: (1) Be 
sure and have all flax seed stocks 
tested for germination. (2) Exercise 
special care in cleaning flax seed. Get 
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PENNSYLVANIA ALLIED 
ASSEMBLY SET 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual al- 
lied assembly, sponsored by the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Pennsylvania Division No. 4, will be 
held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading, Pa., April 8. The announce- 
ment was made at a business session 
of Pennsylvania Division No. 4, held 
in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. here Jan. 20. 





rid of all those small, light, weak 
seeds. The majority of them will not 
germinate. (3) This is one year when 
seed treatment of flax will pay high 
dividends. All flax seed should be 
treated with one of the recommended 
organic mercury chemicals. For best 
results, flax seed should be treated 
at least 24 hours before sowing. 

Every flax grower knows planting 
low-germinating flax seed can only 
result in erratic, weedy field stands. 
Therefore, a waste of time, effort, and 
money, so every flax grower is urged 
to have his flax seed tested for ger- 
mination this year, Dr. Greaney said. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW MULTIWALL SALESMAN 

NEW YORK — Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Blaine Loudin as multi- 
wall bag sales representative covering 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey. Mr. Loudin joined the 
Union organization in 1952. He served 
as production supervisor in the com- 
pany’s multiwall bag plant in St. 
Louis. At the time of his new appoint- 
ment he was a member of the pack- 
age engineering department. 






















112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 
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DOUGHNUT PROMOTION—“Dancing doughnuts” are used to call attention 
to the new buttermilk doughnut mix for the baking industry developed by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 18 months of research. The streamer shown above 
is part of a promotion and product information kit which is available from 


the company or its representatives. 





California Luncheon Acquaints 


Educators With Value of Bakery Foods 


LOS ANGELES—To acquaint Los 
Angeles area educators with the 
value of bakery foods in meal plan- 
ning, the Baking Industry Council of 
Los Angeles and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry of Southern 
California, Inc., jointly sponsored a 
luncheon recently hosting school su- 
pervisors, school food service represen- 
tatives, food editors, dental health ed- 
ucators, home economics represen- 


tatives, nutrition consultants, and 
university professors. 
Approximately 85 guests, includ- 


ing allied trade representatives and 
bakers from the California area, were 
present at the luncheon to hear Ellen 
H. Semrow, director of the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, outline 
the nutrition education and product 
information services of the depart- 
ment. 

In her talk before the group, Mrs. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207. * 


Samuel Muir °* 


Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 










ADams 7-3316 








AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 









Semrow asserted, “The baker relies 
on the guidance and assistance of 
the American Institute of Baking for 
information on human nutrition as 
well as on production techniques and 
consumer demands.” 

Una R. Wood, West Coast field 
nutritionist of the consumer service 
department, also attended the lunch- 
eon. While in California, Mrs. Sem- 
row spoke to the Los Angeles Dietetic 
Assn. and the Home Economics in 
Business groups of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, appeared on a Los 
Angeles radio show, and spoke at a 
luncheon for bakers and allied trade 
representatives in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 
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Veteran Ogden Grain 


Businessman Retires 


OGDEN, UTAH—Parley J. Farrell, 
operator of the P. J. Farrell Grain 
Co. of Ogden, and who has engaged 
in the grain and feed business here 
for the past 45 years, has retired. His 
two sons, Wayne and Glen Farrell, 
will now operate the firm. 

Mr. Farrell first started in the 
grain business when he went to work 
for his uncle, the late Hyrum Farrell. 
In 1917, in partnership with Clyde 
Jackson, he opened a retail food store 
and operated it until 1931 when he 
engaged in the wholesale grain busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Farrell has served as director 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange almost 
continuously since 1937, and was 
president of that organization during 
1941-42 and 1951-1952. He was made 
an honorary life member at the last 
meeting. He also served as vice presi- 
dent of the Utah Feed Manufacturers 
and Dealers Assn. in 1951. 
BREAC iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MAN DIES 

MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE. — 
Hugh Sumler Murray, 72, a resident 
of this city for 53 years and promi- 
nent in eastern Oregon grain circles, 
died recently. He was associated with 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. when 
that firm constructed an elevator al- 
most 50 years ago. 
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Chicago Bakers 
Elect Officers 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago has elected its 1958 officers 
and directors, including Robert F. 
Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., as 
president. Other officers are: Sey- 
mour G. Carlson, Signe Carlson Bak- 
eries, Inc., first vice president; Fred 
M. Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co., 
second vice president; Alfred W. 
Koss, American Bakeries Co., secre- 
tary; Herman J. Dressel, Dressel’s 
Bakeries, treasurer. 

Serving on the board of directors, 
in addition to the above officers, are: 
George Burny, Burny Brothers, Inc.; 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co.; Jack A. Cohon (attorney); Rich- 
ard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farm, Inc.; 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Donz Bakeries 
Co.; Edmund Kutchins, New Process 
Baking Co.; Ray J. Murray, Ward 
Baking Co., and John A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Louise K. Buell, executive manager, 
will pass her 15th year with the club 
in March. 

The annual reports show the great- 
est membership in the history of the 
club. The new penthouse clubrooms 
are attracting a greater number of 
visitors daily. The meeting room fa- 
cilities are being used daily by vari- 
ous organizations and groups in the 
baking industry. A very active and 
businesslike program is being formu- 
lated for 1958. 

As retiring president, Mr. Kutchins 
will remain on the board ex-officio 
for one year. 
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Manager Appointed 


NEW ORLEANS—Jason M. Elsas, 
president of Fulton Bag & Products 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of Frank C. Sivori as manager of 
textile sales service. A native of New 
Orleans, Mr. Sivori has had over 25 
years of service in the textile product 
field, particularly with tarpaulins, 
canvas items, brattice cloth and tex- 
tile bags of all kinds. 

Fulton Bag & Products Co. is a 
newly formed corporation which 
headquarters here. (The Miller, Jan. 
7, page 6.) It recently purchased the 
New Orleans and St. Louis plants of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and also 
maintains offices for sales in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and New York. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
ELECT 


PHILADELPHIA — William L. 
Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery, Inc., Philadelphia, was elect- 
ed president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., at the annual conven- 
tion of the group here Jan. 19-21. He 
succeeds Ralph M. Chantler, Chantler 
Baking Co., Butler. R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, 
was named vice president, and John 
Y. Huber, Ill, Keebler Biscuit Co., 
Philadelphia, was elected treasurer. 
Theo. Staab of Harrisburg is the 
secretary. Directors elected for a 
three year term are: Richard J. Levy, 
Kingston Cake Co., Kingston; James 
W. Williamson, Duquesne Cake Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Phil Wohlfarth, 
Wohlfarth Bakery, Pittsburgh. In ad- 
dition to J. K. Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Paul 8S. Eberly, 
the Brolite Co., Pittsburgh, was 
named an associate director replacing 
Harvey G. Woeckner, Marathon 
Corp., Mt. Lebanon. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Feb. 
3 7 


!, ; 
—1957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 36% 20% 25'2 26 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 37% 31% 372 37'2 
Am. Cyanamid ‘ 484 35% 41% 41 








A-D-M Co. ........ 39% 28% 33% 33 
DROGE cnneuceaicece 64% 51% 63 62% 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 33% 26% 33 32% 
POR. GEee scvsane 105 92% 103% 103 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 35% 28 35% 35% 
8 are 168'2 145 .... 164% 
Cream of Wheat .... 30% 26% 29% 29'2 
Dow Chemical ...... 68% 49 57% 57% 
Gen. Baking Co. i 9 10 10 
Sk ea . 135 125 aw Ge 
Gen. Foods Corp. ... 55 40 53 53% 
General Mills, Inc.... 69 56 66% 64% 
Merck & Co. ....... 44%. 29% 40% 41'% 
Sk eee 105%... 118 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .... 45% 35 432 45 
Pb ae écapewentas 168 142'A” 163'% 
Ole. GOR cccoscus 65% 42% 54% 55% 
|. ese 97 85'2 94% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 49% 39% 49 47 
Procter & Gamble .. 57% 44% 55 55'4 
Quaker Oats Co. .... 40 33% 38% 37% 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 48% 232 30% 30% 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 46% 37% 45% 45% 
Sterling Drug ....... 35% 25% 31% 32% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 33% 25% 33% 33% 
Victor Ch. Works ... 57% 40 47% 52% 
Ward Baking Co. . 16% 1% %3% 13 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc me) 29% 30" 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd : 93'2 98 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd See, 82 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 92'2 94'/2 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. as 143 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 77" 79" 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 86% 88 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Feb 

31, 7, 

—i957-58— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Gr. A&P Tea Co., 


Pfd. $5 ween 290 «6.249% 272 + =—290 
Hathaway Bak., 
Whe: «2 hates 4% 2% 3 


Horn & Hardart 


Pfd. $8 —- 107 116% 120 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp ‘ 4\" ay 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York , 28'4 29\% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 96 99 
Omar, inc nase ; 8 bh 
Wagner Baking Co ‘ 2" 3 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd . 61% 66 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan 


24, : 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 2.75 
Pfd. B ss 47 50 


Can. Bakeries 5 4 *5.50 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A . ‘ B'% 7 7 7 
Pfd — a 35 38 

Catelli Food, A ; 32 19 29 29 
8 ~~ 4! 34 4! 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5% 6 
Federal Grain .. 33% 23 32 31% 
Pfd er 28% 25 25'A 
Gen. Bakeries > 6.00 4.75 5.50 5.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd. . 83 73 *67 
Lake of the Wood 
Pfd ccs Ce 122 125 125 
Maple Leaf Mig. 8% 7 8 8 
Pfd. . ees 92 83 ee 8s 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
: ioe a 26 22' 23 
Ogilvie Flour : 38 25% 26% 27 
Pfd el 120 130 130 
Std. Brands , 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs ; 20 16 7, 17 
United Grain, A .... 16% 1542 15% 15% 
Weston, G., A .... 27% 17% 22% 24% 
8 ; na — 17% 22% 24% 
Pfd. 442% ; . 3% 78 90 87'» 


*Less than board lot. 
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PRICE INDEX ADVANCES 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index advanced from 123.1 to 
123.4 between December, 1957 and 
January, 1958, which returned the 
figure to the high of October, 1957. 
Minor declines were registered in 
November and December. Increases 
in both food and “other’’ commodities 
and services indexes were responsible 
for most of the latest increase, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Foods rose from 118.8 to 
119.4 as beef prices continued to show 
strength, with some cuts up 4¢ Ib. 











Sales Firm Formed 


To Handle Bags 


ST. LOUIS—Three well known bag 
industry representatives who have 
worked for Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
of St. Louiis for at least 25 years 
have completed plans to form a new 
selling organization to be known as 
Mid States Sales, Inc. The men are 
A. W. Moenkhaus, R. E. Obermiller 
and E. F. Walthers. Mr. Walthers has 
served Fulton as pricing director and 
sales correspondent for more than 40 
years. 

The new organization will continue 
to represent Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills in the St. Louis territory from 
offices located here at 2725 Clifton 
Ave. Representatives of the new firm 
will sell the same line of bags as 
they have in the past, with textile 
bags manufactured and shipped from 
the Fulton plant in Atlanta, Ga 
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National Starch Sales 


NEW YORK National Starch 
Products, Inc., has reported an in- 
crease of 13% in net sales and a 
gain of 20% in net income for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1957. Net sales 


were $43,745,779, an all time record 
high, compared with $38,573,717 in 
1956, reported Frank K. Greenwall, 
president. 

“This growth in sales resulted 
largely from an increase in units 


shipped, since our selling prices were 
not changed materially,” said Mr. 
Greenwall. He explained that a por- 
tion of the growth was due to inclu- 
sion for the first time in 1957 of fig- 
ures for National Adhesives, Ltd., a 
subsidiary firm in England. 

Net profit for last year was $2,676,- 
535, equal to $2.99 a share on the 
878,964 shares outstanding. This com- 
pares with the 1956 net of $2,231,132, 
or $2.53 a share on the 864,168 shares 
outstanding after adjustment for a 
10% stock dividend paid March 25 
1957 

In 1957 a $1,500,000 capital pro- 
gram was initiated calling for the ex- 
penditure of $1 million in 1957 and 
the balance in 1958. This is proceed- 
ing on schedule. For the year 1958, a 
new program amounting to $2 mil- 
lion is being considered, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in the middle 
of 1959. 
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VN ri Al 
Gooch’'s Best 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Popler 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















TRY HARD...HARDER... 
YOU CAN'T SHAKE SEEDS OUT OF A 


Spear Envelope 
Made Only By 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE Co. 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Mina. 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U. S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” e - *e ee a hy 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 














entenmal mits. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


_ 


en 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ; * Fest 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 


MILLS AT 


SPOKANE 





WENATCHEE 


inc.) 


SEATTLE 4. WASH 


© $00 000 
Bushels 


Country end 








Termine! 


Storege 


NEW SPOKANE Mili... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 


a 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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SII SS SS 
\NAAAAAAN 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








am | 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


. 
] Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: (6 1387 
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ELEVATORS 


(Continued from page 3) 





The following table gives the USDA 
figures on commercial capacity as of 
June 1, 1957, and June 1, 1956, at 
principal terminal markets: 

TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 
{000's omitted) 























—VJune |— 
Cities— 1956 1957 
Atlantic Coast— bu bu. 
Baltimore, Md Peicy ase : 13,78! 13,78! 
Ph ML cceeccweessee 1,880 1,880 
New York, N.Y. 4,450 4,450 
Norfolk, Va. ... 2,000 4,250 
OE. eae 5,135 5,335 
Portiand, Maine ......... 1,500 1,500 
Total 28,746 31,196 
Gulf Coast— 
Galveston, Texas 6,864 6,864 
Houston, Texas 3,200 3,200 
New Orleans, La. .......... 5,122 5,122 
Mobile, Ala ‘ ‘ 1,450 1,450 
Corpus Christi, Texas 2,000 2,000 
Total sex Siete 18,636 18,636 
N. W. and Upper Loke— 
Duluth, Minn.- Superior, Wis. 60,500 60,500 
Minneapolis, Minn 89,829 90,333 
Total . 150,329 150,833 
Lower Lake— 
Buffalo, N. Y 35,250 35,340 
Chicago, Ill ; 54,200 68 060 
Milwaukee, Wis 7,605 7,605 
Toledo, Ohio 16,289 16,289 
Total 113,344 127,294 
East Central— 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2,550 2,550 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 13,300 13,300 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 5,380 5,380 
Memphis, Tenn 2,700 2,700 
Nashville, Tenn 1,959 1,959 
Peoria, III. ‘ 4,500 4,886 
St. Louis, Mo 22,125 22,125 
Total ? ‘ 52,514 52,900 
West Central, Southwest- 
ern and Western— 
Amarillo, Texas 10,245 12,095 
Burlington, lowa 1,200 1,200 
Dallas, Texas . 2,300 2,300 
Denver, Colo 2,071 2,071 
Des Moines, lowa 8,330 8,330 
Enid, Okla ; 61,375 61,375 
Ft. Worth, Texas 27,175 35,175 
Hutchinson, Kansas 32,690 32,750 
Kansas City, Mo 61,730 61,730 
Lincoln, Neb 20,805 25,075 
Lubbock, Texas 17,360 23,250 
Ogden, Utah Seares 3,000 3,000 
Omaha, Neb.-Council 
as 28,235 29,790 
St. Joseph, Mo 4,500 4,500 
Salina, Kansas 22,750 23,750 
Sioux City, lowa 6,175 6,325 
Wichita, Kansas 43,000 43,000 
eee ‘ 352,941 375,716 
Pacific Coast— 
Portiand and Columbia River 68,335 64,500 
Spokane, Wash. .......... 2,102 2,102 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash... 14,511 14,511 
San Francisco and Bay 
Region, Cal. faceis 11,336 11,959 
DUE si siveecardineses 96,284 93,072 
Grand total . 812,794 849 647 





Dictionary of Spring 
Wheat Varieties 
Now Available 


MINNEAPOLIS—The fourth edi- 
tion of the “Dictionary of Spring 
Wheat Varieties’ is now available 
from the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment office, 125 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

The dictionary includes such topics 
as: recommendations of state experi- 
ment stations for Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota; mar- 
ket values and wheat varieties; stem 
and leaf rust resistance; durum va- 
rieties; red durum; other species of 
wheat; white wheats, and official 
wheat standards for hard red spring 
wheat and durum. 

The 92-page dictionary contains 
pictures of various spring wheat va- 
rieties. Single copies are priced at $1. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION VOTED 
LENORA, KANSAS—Stockholders 
of the Lenora Mercantile Assn. have 
approved the construction of a 250,- 
000-bu. elevator. Completion of the 
project is slated in time for the 1958 
wheat harvest. 





Victor Zimmerman 
Scholarship Award 
Judges Appointed 


ST. LOUIS The appointment of 
judges for the second annual $1,000 
Victor Zimmerman Memorial Schol- 
arship Award has been announced by 
J. A. Zimmerman, president of Ca- 
hokia Flour Co. of St. Louis, donor 
of the award. 

The scholarship will be presented 
to the most promising qualified young 
man employed in the baking industry 
within an area of 125 miles of St. 
Louis, Mr. Zimmerman said. It is in- 
tended to stimulate training of com- 
petent professional bakery personnel 
to contribute to the progress of the 
retail and wholesale baking industry 
of the area. 

The board of judges is: Don Pie- 
per, president, Greater St. Louis Bak- 
ery Production Club; Philip Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction, St 
Louis board of education; Frank E. 
Lawrence, Jr., secretary, Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; 
Armin Schwarz, Jr., president, Mas- 
ter Retail Bakers of St. Louis, and 
Walter Williams, president, St. Louis 
Wholesale Bakers. 

The scholarship winner will receive 
$1,000 to cover tuition, transportation 
and living expenses at either the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, or the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 

The competition is open to men 
between the ages of 20 and 35 who 
live within a 125-mile radius of St. 
Louis and who have been employed in 
bakery production for one year or 
more. Applicants must have a high 
school education or its equivalent. 
Applications must be received by May 
1 by the secretary, Victor Zimmer- 
man Memorial Scholarship Award, 
1870 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. The winner will be an- 
nounced by June 15. 

The annual scholarship was found- 
ed in 1957 to honor the memory of 
the late Victor Zimmerman, founder 
of the Cahokia Flour Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Business Conference 


Planned Feb. 18-19 
For Elevator Men 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The third 
annual Grain Elevator Business Con- 
ference for elevator managers, their 
assistants, supervisors and foremen, 
will be held at the student union, 
Oklahoma State University, Feb. 18 
and 19. The conference will have as 
its theme “Improving Grain Business 
Management in a Changing Econ- 
omy.” 

Among the subjects to be covered 
will be clean grain programs, indus- 
try communications, the agricultural 
business in a changing economy, safe- 
ty, public relations, aeration, and 
management's responsibility in to- 
day’s grain operations. Speakers will 
include Sam D. Fine, chief of the 
Food and Drug Administration at 
Kansas City; Benno Feuer, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Enid, Okla.; Price 
Feuquay, manager, Feuquay Eleva- 
tor Co., Enid, Ok!a.; Tom Hall, chief, 
general crops section, federal exten- 
sion service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, and Carl New- 
berry, manager, grain department, 
W. B. Johnson Grain Co., Enid. 

The conference program is planned 
by local grain elevator managers, 
grain buyers, terminal managers and 
representatives of Oklahoma State 
University. 
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WANT ADS 


v v Vv 














Advertisements in this department are 
1l5¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
l machines and other 

eleva equipment 
Machinery Jefferson 














closing 
d and 
Mill 


scales bag 
good mill, f 
J. E. Hagan 
City, Mo 









SITUATIONS WANTED 
Ramee v eI mM 
MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT, EX- 


feed mill equip 








perience with all flour and 

ment its nstallation and maintenance 
supervision millwrights and other 
crews, desires similar position. Formerly 
employed as chief engineer; operated own 
business installation and repair in 
flour and feed mills, elevators. Details on 
request Address Ad No. 3496, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v ers omen 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN REPRESENT- 
ing a Canadian manufacturer of dry wheat 
gluten Address Ad No 351 The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





WHEAT 


(Continued from page 





merely mean another year of piling 
up undisposable surpluses in the 
hands of Commodity Credit Corp. 

In behalf of the Secretary, Sen 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) reports 
that such supplies are not losses since 
they can be given away to needy per- 
sons at home and abroad and as such 
are a supporting part of the foreign 
policy of the nation. 

That leaves the corn and cotton 
groups still to be satisfied if the 
wheat-dairy group continues their ad- 
hesion to the “stand-still program.”’ 

Cotton leaders seem to want two 
things—an expanded acreage and a 
lower level of support for the 1959 
crop. They raise an item of evident 
contradiction as they favor the soil 
bank proposal for this year which 
provides 180 million dollars for the 
cotton producers to take land out of 
production. 

The corn legislative leaders are not 
congealing on any straight-forward 
course. They would like to see larger 
corn acreage; thereby they suspect 
that the corn farmer would increase 
his compliance with acreage allot- 
ments—again a rather questionable 
matter since the wheat and cotton 
farmers have taken advantage of the 
corn belt as they put their acres 
which have been taken out of produc- 
tion into corn and grain sorghums, 
now seen as a most serious threat to 
the dominance of corn in the feed in- 
dustry. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION STARTED 
PAGE CITY, KANSAS—Work has 
started on an addition to the Farm- 
ers Cooperative elevator here, in- 
creasing the firm’s storage capacity 
from 110,000 bu. to 256,000 bu. when 
the project is finished. 
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Expanded Program 
Being Planned 


By GPMMA 


MIAMI, FLA.—An expanded pro- 
gram of activities was planned by 
the board of directors of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. during a three-day meeting 
here at the Key Biscayne Hotel 
Three past presidents of the group 
were also in attendance. 

Harold J. Alsted, association pres- 
ident, at the outset called to atten- 
tion the three-fold purpose of the 
board's meeting as: (1) To review the 
accomplishments of the association 
since it organized in March of 
1951; (2) to review the management 
consultant analytical survey recently 


was 


conducted for the association by 
Roscoe C. Edlund of Rogers, Slade 
and Hill, New York; (3) to develop 


in expanded program of services to 
the industry’s machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers and the industry 
itself 

It was pointed out that the associa- 
tion came into being largely because 
of the imperative need for a strong 
organization to represent the indus- 
try in Washington at the time of the 


Korean crisis, when material needs 
to assure the nation’s food supply 
were vitally affected. It was further 


pointed out that the association had 
made strides in the matters of trade 
public relations, product 
standards and general services. 

The management survey empha- 
sized the size and continued growth 
of the industry and the importance 
of a strong GPMMA to serve and 
develop the industry, and to cooper- 
atively and effectively meet the many 
diversified problems faced by the 
equipment and machinery manufac- 
turing companies. 

The expanded program planned by 
the board and which will be present- 
ed to the association at the annual 
meeting to be held in Chicago May 
19-20 for approval of the member- 
ship, is briefly outlined as follows 

1. Continued association efforts fo1 
the presentation of an industry-wide 
national exposition. This to be held 
every two years, and to be developed 
to point where all segments of the 
ndustry are adequately represented 
and served. 

2. A proposed statement of policy 
yn exhibitions and related promotions 
was drafted and will be submitted to 
the Chicago meeting for adoption 

3. An expanded publicity program 
with general releases, special 
and association advertising 
to be published in the industry's 
recognized trade journals. This pro- 
gram is already well underway with 
tentative layouts approved and ar- 
rangements being made. 

4. Continuation of the association's 
scholarship at the feed school of 
technology. 

5. The development of product and 
performance standards and termin- 
ology. 

6. Development and release of eco- 
nomic trends 

7. Retaining of an engineer as a 
consultant on technical matters 


shows, 


press 


irticles, 


——SREAC 


CANADIAN 
WINNIPEG 


S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


POPULATION UP 
Special estimates 
made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics now put Canada’s popula- 
tion at 16,887,000 as of Jan. 1 this 
year, an increase of 543,000, up 3.3% 
from the previous year’s total of 16,- 
344,000. The special estimate was 
made to meet widespread demands 


for up-to-date figures. 
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Procedure to Speed berth to allow another ship which is Vladivostok but under the trad 
z. . “ willing to work overtime to use the greement they contracted to buy 
Grain Ship Loading facilities Seeith deen teadieien tes dieeh ott Wehate 
During the past month as many as iry. Now it is expected that they will 

At Vancouver Adopted jin. chins at x time were at anchor take up their commitments later 
VANCOUVER—As a result of the in the harbor awaiting grain berths the spring when the port is not s 














recent fire that destroyed two load- “Uch delays are very expensive to 
ing galleries at Lapointe Pier here, the ship owner or charterer, costing : Sel iene oe 
port authorities and private grain UP to $1.000 for every day the ship is SAFFLOWER TO JAPAN 
e.evator operators have agreed that idle, port authorities said CALGARY Some 2.000 tons 
lcading of grain ships must proceed Export rain shipments through safflower grown in southern Alberta 
more repidly if harbor congestion is this port have broken all records t last year have been shipped to Jap 
to be relieved late ind expectations are that the Last year two US. « ympanies signed 
Henceforth, it will be required as heavy flow will continue, since all contracts with southern Albert 
a condition of giving a grain berth ivailable space fe March loadir is farmers covering some 15,000 act 
to a vessel that the ship work over- now gone. The Russians so far have Yields ranged up to 1,000 lb. p 
time if requested or else vacate the caded 290,000 tons of wheat here for ind the contract price was 2'¢ 
THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS : 
ee IN THE 1957 ALMANACK ena on 
American Molasses Co Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Appraisal! Service Co Farmers Union Gra Macdonald Engineering C Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co Terminal Assr Mardo Peach &@C Ltd Sherid Flouring Mills 
Atkinson Milling Co Bicst Mettenel Bank. Minneenc Marsh & McLennan Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain C 
Barr Shipping Co o Meelun N. Vv Skandinavisk Mel-lmport 
Bartlett & Co Fisher Flouring Mills Co ce A “a a Smith. Sidney. Ltd 
Bay State Milling Co Genera! Mills, In Mitchell. Hutchins & Co Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc Grippeling & Verkley Mo to Chemica! Co S gfield M g Corp 
Bunge Corporation Hallet & Carey Co Montana Flour M Co Standard M g Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc iséscts Caenty Moucion Shis Nellis Feed Co t rd, Collins & Co Ltd 
Cargill, Inc Channel Navigation District Norenberg & Belsheim Stratton Grain Co 
Chase Bag Co Hot Spot Detector Norris Grain Co Tri-State Milling Co 
Chicago Board of Trade tatea Gils Inc North Dakota Mill & Elevator Uhimann Grain Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co a Novadel Flour Service Division Van a Marrincton 0 
: nternational Milling Co 7 - mage 0 an Uuse a 3 v 
Continental Grain Co a il en Wallace & Tiernan Inc F. H. Peavey & Co 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator ee re — Osborne McMillan Elevator Co " 
EP Ge Jones-Hettelsater Con Osieck & Co.. v/h Victor Chemical Work 
Dreyfus, Louis, Corporation struction Co Piliman & Phillips Wallace & Tiernan In 
Early & Daniel Co Justesen, Brodr Pilisbury Mills, Inc White, Bob, & Co 
Eckhart Milling Co Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Pratt & Co., R. C., Ltd Whitten Co The 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Lamson Bros. & Co PTC Cable Co Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 











Place your Advertising Early 


(Final forms close April |) 


For THE 1958 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 





Significant to every advertiser desiring reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the May 27, 1958, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.”” The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 
will put the information at your fingertips. 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
advertising. 


for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising 


the 


rates indicated 


available to you in 


Advertisements are 


sizes and dimensions, at 


MAIL 
COUPON fEaaa 


TODAY 





following 


x 
Special Positions nd and 3rd covers—$2 extr 4t? 
Extra Colors—lRed $ 25 I 
é n Red $1 t pag 
Bleed Ofi Charge—$1\ Plate size §%x11%, trim e §\x1l 





Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 
such as 


FLOUR: GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movie 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World import Duties 


FEEDS: 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Lows 


ORDER....-.............. 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept 


The Northwestern Miller 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please accept our order for an advertisement 
inches deep by columns wide to appear in 


the May 27, 1958, ALMANACK edition of The Nortn 
western Miller 
M NAM 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
Abilene Fiour Mills Co 29 Evans Milling Co., Inc 33 LaGrange Mills ... 12 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 16 Lake of the Woods Milling Rodney Milling Co. 20 
Acme Flour Mills. Inc 2 Fant Milliing Co ee 25 Runciman Milling Co 18 
Amber Milling Division 27 Farquhar Bros Leitte, E. H., Co. . Ba Ruoff, A.. & Co aac 28 
Amendt Milling Co Fennell, Spence & Co Lexington Mill & Eleva‘or Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
American Flours nc 20 Ferguson Fumigants, Inc 8a, 10a Lindsey-Robinson & Co. Inc 14 Russell-Miller Milling Co 

American Molasses Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 16 3 2 Serr : Russell Milling Co ; is 

Nulomoline Div Fisher Flouring Mills Co 3! Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ae 
Angell, Chr Flexo Products 14a Lykes_ Bros. Steamship Co 19 Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .. Sew Voice wafted from the powder 
prmet malty toe thy ia ~ America _ It Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 13 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 13 room at the Stork Club: “Sure I trust 

ppraisal Service Cc c 2 ynn, John M., ° Short, J. R., Mig. Co : . i é: ; : 
Arrowcide ~ Stainless ‘ Fode Weeks a McCabe Grain Co. 26 Simon, Henry, Ltd 22 my husband! And you wanna know 
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Bro te yrs ee Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 25 Montgomery Co., The 30 Strisik, S$. R.. Co 30 “That’s too bad the first man 
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Garson. Robert, & Co.. Ltd Heide, Henry, Inc Neill, Robert, Ltd. 28 Tidewater Grain Co. ....... My son got sent to jal 
Centennial Milis, Inc 33. Heinrich Envelope Co 33. New Century Co 14 Tobler, Ernst & Traper, .nc... I3a “Gosh, that’s tough. Then, desper- 
Chambers, John C., Co 2a Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc \Sa New Era Milling Co 29 Toledo Scale Co. ........+-.- Pregneneee é > & ceeertel ’ 
Charlick, Wm.. Ltd 26 Holland Engraving Co . 22  Norenberg & Belsheim Tri-State Mig. Co. .. ately searching for a cheerful sub- 
Chase Bag Co 15 Hare ~~ é . Lay — =. . Twin City Machine Co ject, “How are you doing yourself? 
ori 4 sod ac fe) u er illing re] > orton Hilts, °. 6 en PPT) al . . - = 
Checker day Me > ° 2a Hunter Milling Co 27 Novadel Flour Service Division Uhimann Greia Co 29 Great! came the jovial answel 
Church & Dwight Wallace & Tiernan Inc Union Steel Products Co. ... “Business is wonderful—I sell lucky 
City Nati. Bank = Trust Co Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 20 Cover 3 United Grain Growers, Ltd 2 charms. vou know.” 
Cohen, Felix industrial Fumigant Co . 4a Urban, George, Milling Co 32 a “S - 
Cohen, H., & Co "ita 28 industrial Processes, Inc. léa Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 24 
Coleman, David, Inc 30 Inter-Continental Grain Co Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ee? 
Colorado Milling & E'ev. Co 2 International Mig Co...Cover 2 Oklahoma _ University Van Dusen ereinenes ~ 23 
Columbia-Southern Chemica international Paper Co Osieck & Co Van Walbeek's Handel, v “sg ' . makes wi nde 

Corp ba Interstate Grain Corp 32 Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel- So youl ba w jeb makes you ind 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 2 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 22 Paniplus Co —— “— xy my X Vv ; pendent, eh? 

Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 19 Parks, J. P Vis, P °. , “A he ont = . 
Continental Grain Co 29 Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 30 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd Vreeswyk, Gebroeders Absolutely. I get h re any time I 
Corralloy Too! Co 7a Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Patchin Appraisals 27 want before 8 and leave just wher 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Jennison, W. J., Co. . Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. I2a Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 22 I please after 5.” 
Cramore Fruit Products, Inc Jewell, L. R., & Son Peek Bros. ... 30 Wallace & Tiernan iuc 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 28 Penn, William, “Flour Co 30 , Cover 3 e¢ ¢@ @ 
DCA Food Industries, inc Johnson-Herbert — 30 Pfizer, Chas., & Co Watson & Philip, Ltd wes 
Dannen Mills, Inc 36 Jones-Hettelsater Construc- Pillman & Phillips Weber Fiour Mills Uo 23 Itip! age by 2 P 5 to 
Day Company 7a tion Co I4a Pillsbury Mills, Inc Weller, B. |.. Co \2a Multiply your age by 2 and add >t 
De Lisser, Andrew Justesen, Brodr ; Prater Putvertner Co Westcentral Coopera'ive the result. Then multiply by 50. Add 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Pratt, R. C. Grain Co » change , . weke F less than 
Donsze mean & Go.. WN. V Kansas Milling Co 14 wii Pineda Meer ails the change in your pocket if less than 
Doty Technica! Laboratories 0a Kelly-Erickson Co ‘ Quaker Oats Co is Co., Ltd é 24 a dollar. 
Dow Chemical Co Kelly, William, Milling Co 34 Western Star Mill Co eS Subtrac . ber of davs in 1e 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co. Inc Kent, Percy, bag Co 17 Rademaker, H. J. B. M 28 Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 2? udtract the number of days in the 
Dunwoody Indusirial Inst Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co Williams Bros. Co 4 year, 365. Then add 115 for good 
King Midas Flour Mills 20 Red Wing ‘*< oe Co 22 Williams, H. R., Mill measure 
Eastern Canada Fiour Mills King Milling Co , : Reilly, John F 30 Supply Co , 10a ¥ ‘ . . 

Ltd 26 Kiwi Coders Corp Restoration Co. 17a Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 28 The two left-hand figures will show 
Eckhart Milling Co - 21 Knappen Milling Co 14 Richardson, James, & Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 27 +~-your age, and the two right-hand fig 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 30 Sons, Ltd. 26 p : 5 
Entoleter Division Ta Koerner, John E Co Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 25 Yarder Mfg. Co ires, the change in your pocket 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Gehle and 
Dr. Cleve are associated with MIAG 
of Brunswick, Germany. This report 
was originally presented for them at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists by 
Peter Goldberg, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 
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(ee of wheat has 
found its introduction in Europe 
during the last 30 years and is arous- 
ing strong interest also in North 
America. Before we start dealing 
with the subject proper we like to 
discuss briefly the differences between 
flour mills in the U.S. and Europe. 
As you know, wheat conditioning in 
North America is done the cold way. 
Our experience has been collected in 
Europe and we would like to point 
out the characteristics of the pre- 
vailing European conditions. The 
main difficulties of the European 
miller are caused by two circum- 
stances. 


Domestic wheat is harvested with 
a high moisture content. It will 
either be dried and delivered to the 
flour mill at 14.5% moisture or—at 
moderate natural moisture contents 
-it will not be dried and will reach 
the flour mill with 16-17% of mois- 
ture. The latter case occurs especially 
in Germany. 


2 Domestic wheat production by 

far does not cover the domestic 
bread. consumption. Therefore import- 
ed wheat is milled and can amount 
to 30-80% of the mill mix. Since do- 
mestic wheat varieties are of soft 
nature and possess only moderate 
baking qualities, the imported wheat 
is of strong nature. However, several 
trade agreements call for the import 
of so-called fill-in wheat which is not 
of the before-mentioned desirable 
quality. The mill mix of European 
mills therefore consists of 6 to 8, 
sometimes more, components, which 
in itself have a different physical 
structure and different baking quali- 
ties. Therefore the aim of condition- 
ing under these circumstances is to 
obtain uniform milling characteristics 
of the different wheat varieties and 
to improve the baking qualities of 
the weak wheat components. 


To obtain equal milling character- 
istics of the individual components, 
the soft wheat varieties harvested 








REPORT ON CONDITIONING 
NORTH AMERICAN WHEATS 


By Dr. Heinz Gehle and Dr. Heinz Cleve 


Figures 1 and 2 


with high moisture content have to 
be dried and thereby be hardened 
somewhat. Hard and vitreous wheats, 
however, have to be mellowed. The 
operational layout of conditioners 
can be divided in three groups, 
“hard”, “medium” and “soft” as to 
obtain optimum treatment results. In 
North America wheat mixes for bread 
flour usually are milled which are 
rather uniform or which contain only 
10 to 20% of a different wheat va- 
riety. We believe that especially our 
European experience in- conditioning 
hard wheats for optimum millability 
can be of interest for the prevailing 
North American conditions. Conse- 
quently we are going to elaborate 
primarily on this subject. 


We define 
treatment 
cation of these three factors: 

F=—Moisture 
t—Temperature 
Z=—Time 


conditioning as 


Since the beginning of conditioning 
we are applying the equation 
C=)" (Ft) 
Condition:ng is a function of mois- 


ture, temperature and time 

Figure 1 illustrates this 
The man at left 
influence of temperature application 
the man at right the influence of 
moisture; both of them are watching 
thee clock as to measure the length 
of treatment. Later on Hutchinson 


function 






Thermo couple inside 
of grain berry 


Tieures 3 and 4 


the 
of wheat under the appli- 


demonstrates the 





established the ‘ommonly known 
formula 

t-1303 9.4 Log Z 43.87 Log F 
(t equals 130.3 minus 5.4 times log- 
arithm of Z minus 43.87 times Log 
of F). 

This formula expresses that “t’”’ is 


» which germin- 
In@ general this 
it the length of 


the temperature ab 
influenced 


formula expresses th 


ation 1s 


treatment is f imited influence 
while moisture and temperature ol 
the wheat are most influential. This 
theory not only applies to influenc- 


ilso to im- 
structure ol 
which means 


ing the germination but 
provement of wheat 
harder wheat varieties 


+ 


mellowing—as well as to improve- 
ment of baking quality of softer 
wheat varmeties 

The most important factor temper- 
ature requires not only measuring 


the temperature of the air surround- 
ing the wheat berry but the 
knowledge of the temperature travel 
from the outside to the inside of the 


ilso 


wheat berry (Figure 2). We have 
measured the inside temperature of 
wheat berries by means of thermo- 


Figures 3 and 4 illustrate 


couples 


where and how these thermo-couples 
have been applied. A chain as illus- 
trated has been heated in a hot air 


i certain velocity 
if wheat in the 


current ir steam ol! 


is well as in a pile 


laboratory conditioner. The results of 
these tests have been interpreted as 
heat conductivity and heat transfer 
code for wheat. This code permits 


tration un- 


Here ire 


calculating the heat pe 
der ircumst 
two examples 


T At a 


rise, as 


various c inces 


slow if temperature 
applied in the Radiator 
Conditioner, the endosperm tempera- 
ture is practically equal to the tem- 
perature of the air surrounding the 
wheat berries, provided tem- 
perature measurements are not dis- 
turbed by 


rate 


these 


moving ait 

means of a com- 
current of 
temperature 


Figure 5 is 


Applying heat by 

bination air-steam 
203° F. (95° C.) the 
curve as illustrated in 
obtained 


After : 2, respectively and | sec- 
onds a surface temperature of 122- 
140° F. (50-60° C.) respectively 158 


F. (70° C.) can be measured. How- 

ever, no temperature taking 

place in the same time interval at 
(T n to CONDITIONING, page Ta) 


rise 1s 
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Today's urgent 
modernisation plans demand 

the Simon Type S Purifier. 
Millers are giving it 

top priority in their schedules. 
Here’s why: 

Two—or more—Type S Purifiers 
can stand where one conventional 
purifier stood before. 

Better purification means more 
profits for the whole mill— 

even without modifications 

to the rest of the plant. 

Accurate, accessible controls 

cut supervision costs. 

Aluminum construction 

and clean design reduce 
infestation risks. 

Alone, or teamed with other 
high-capacity Simon machines, 
the Type S Purifier 

merits top priority 

in your profit program. 

See the Simon man about it. 


: 
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U.S. Agents: 
‘Entoleter Division, { 

Safety Industries Inc., 
New Haven, Conn. : 
Manager for North America: Fae i 
Eric A. STANGER : J ' 


721 West Lake Street 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

j Phone: TAylor 7-3867 . 
Canadian Offices: 

901 Lumsden Building, ' 
Toronto 2, Ontario, and 

345 Dominion Square Building, 


Montreal, P. Quebec. HENRY SIMON LTD: STOCKPORT ‘ ENGLAND 
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Association of Operative Millers 
Committees and Host District No. 4 
Meet to Make Plans for Technical 
Conference at Minneapolis May 5-8 


i - 9. 


AB ies 


Preparations for Your Date in 58° 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 









MINNEAPOLIS 
WAV 5-678 958 


> YOUR PATE iN "58 ¢ 


APPROVAL—Richard C. Bradford, left, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice president 
of the Association of Operative Millers and general chairman for the 1958 
AOM technical conference, and Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., president 
of AOM, beam their approval of the 1958 conference theme. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE—Reading around the table from left to right: 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co.; M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills; Fred 
Abbott, General Mills, Inc.; E. S. Dybevick, International Milling Co.; Eugene 
J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co.; Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (chairman) ; 
Mrs. Marian Reeves (Mr. Rozsa’s secretary); W. Francis Rowe, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; John Wingfield, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Standing at back, 
left to right: Ralph Bouskill, Maple Leaf-Purity Flour Mills, Ltd.; Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., and David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co. 


* * * * 


Education committee, left to right: Prof. Eugene Farrell, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Arlin B. Ward, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Richard C. Bradford, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. (vice president of AOM), and W. R. Wichser, Quaker Oats Co. 
Sanitation committee: Dr. Lyman S. Henderson, U.S. Department of Agr*- 
culture, Beltsville, Md.; Paul McSpadden, Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; 
George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (chairman); Waldo Locke, General 
Mills, Inc.; Harold Goossens, Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Prof. Don Wilbur, 
Kansas State College. 


* * * * 





PRE-TECHNICAL CONFERENCE TALKS —In the first picture W. R. 
Wichser, Quaker Oats Co. and Ralph Bouskill, Maple Leaf-Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., listen to Alden Ackels, General Mills, Inc., with Waldo Locke, GMI, 
looking on. The center picture shows, left to right: Eugene E. Wooley, General 
Mills, Inc., talking with George Smutney, SMICO Sales; Cecil Underwood, 


* * 


* * 





NEW OFFICERS—tThe first group shows some of the newly-elected officers 
of District 4, AOM. Seated, left to right, at the front are: E. S. Dybevick, 
International Milling Co., chairman, and William Howie, J. K. Howie Co., 
secretary. Behind, left to right, are: Marvin Shaw, Bay State Milling Co.; 
John Ritzer, King Midas Flour Mills, and William Henson, Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. In the center are Charles R. Veeck, SMICO Sales, and Clifford 


King Midas Flour Mills and Ott Zimmerman, SMICO. Mr. Zimmerman is 
co-chairman of the banquet committee for the 62nd annual technical confer- 
ence of AOM. Pictured at the right are the two general chairmen of the 
conference, Frank M. Schneider, Twin City Machine Co. and David Mattson, 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


* * * * 






MINNEAPOLIS 
MAY $678 


| YOUR DATE IN 5 


A. Scott, Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ., and formerly of Minneapolis, who 
visited the District 4 meeting briefiy. At right Donald Eber, executive vice 
president of AOM, and William Howie, conference secretary-treasurer, remind 
operative millers of the technical conference May 5-8. The conference will be 
held at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel. Mr. Eber is urging AOM members who plan 
to attend to make their reservations now. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Experience and Observations 


Concerning 


By Julius Jurkow 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Jurkow is 
superintendent of the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 


_ are many belt drives and 
varied drive arrangements to be 
found in 


in practically all flour mills 
For many years leather belt- 
ing has been, as it will in all prob- 


Belt Drives 


ability continue to be, the most 
widely accepted type of power trans- 
mission belting. Among the advan- 
tages of leather belts are the superior 
power transmitting capacity as com- 
pared with rubber, balata and other 
belts constructed of various mate- 
rials; the ease with which leather 
belts can be made endless, and their 
re-use value. 


For instance, if sections of a belt 
have become damaged, the remaining 
undamaged parts can usually be sal- 
vaged by splicing them into one piece 
of usable belting. Belts which have 
been damaged along the edges can be 
trimmed down to narrower widths 
and used for other service. If given 
proper care, leather belting is capable 
of giving many years of satisfactory 
service; there have been reports of 
main drive leather belts still in oper- 
ation after as many as 50 years of 
service. And this list of advantages 
is by no means exhaustive. 

However, in some cases it may 
happen that in spite of proper selec- 





HAS PAID FOR ITSELF 
WITHIN A YEAR! 


...under average North American conditions 
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BUHLER 


PURIFIER 


Replacements of conventional purifier 
systems by Buhler triple-deck all- 
metal machines are producing striking 


results in mills all over the world 
including North America. 


Many installations have paid for 


themselves in less than a year through 
better extraction of low ash content flour. 
Such records have established the “Buhler” 


as the standard purifier throughout the world. In 
North America, more and more millers are taking a 


long look at their present purification systems, 

and a quick look at Buhler methods. Comparisons show 
Buhler’s outstanding superiority. And you get a 
beautiful piece of machinery that is a credit to 


the appearance of any mill. 


Let Buhler’s vast experience in designing, building, 
and applying triple-deck purifiers save you , 
money. Write for complete information. irs 


BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. 


4207 NICOLLET AVE. 


MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINNESOTA 


BUHLER BROTHERS (canada) LTD. 


24 KING ST. WEST 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


26 LOGAN STREET 
MUNCY. PENNSYLVANIA 


Model MQRC 


® Accurate, efficient air adjustment 
is possible at any time for 
each section of the sieves. 
Built-in lights provide good 
observation. 

6 Classifies middlings by quality 
as well as by size. 

® Re-purification is unnecessary 
in almost all cases. 

® Up to 6 separations for each 
inlet (half machine) are possible 
—3 tailings plus 2 or 3 cuts 

of the throughs. 

® Fluctuations in mill flow caused 
by variations in wheat quality 
and its preparation can be 
observed and re-adjusted 
immediately. 

® Sieves exchangeable while 

machine is running and 

operating. 


® Additional separation of 
beeswings within the machine 
reduces stocks in dust collector 
system. 

® Sieve cleaning arrangement 
is absolutely automatic and 
trouble-free. Frames equipped 
with silk tightening device. 


@ Highest degree of sanitation. 
All metal. No hidden spots 
whére infestation can develop. 
@ Simplified Buhler drive requires 
only %&h. p.... no other 
moving parts to be maintained. 
@ Absolutely free of vibration. 
No special requirements needed 
for erecti6n, except suction 

line for central aspiration 
system. 
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Engineers for ladustry Since 1868 


FL-376 
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Julius Jurkow 


tion of the best grade of leather belt, 
the drive will fail to operate satisfac- 
torily. We were confronted with this 
sort of problem in the summer of 
1956 when we installed a Great West- 
ern flour rebolt sifter. This, being a 
two-section machine, brings’ the 
idlers, which are mounted on the sift- 
er frame, close to the driven pulley 
on the vertical sifter shaft. The belt 
length between contact points on the 
idlers and on the sifter pulley is only 
about 13 in. This short distance im- 
poses a severe twisting strain, twice 
for each revolution of the belt, which 
resulted in an undue amount of 
stretch. It was necessary to keep a 
clipper-laced spare belt in readiness 
to be used whenever the endless belt 
had become too slack to drive the 
sifter at full speed. When two pre- 
viously slightly-used 3 in. single 
leather belts had been worn out, a 
new 3-in. double leather belt, spe- 
cially constructed to reduce stretch 
was installed. Although the trouble 
from stretch was less, the twisting 
strain caused the plies to separate 

A few months prior to the installa- 
tion of the rebolt sifter, a MIAG 
quadruple purifier had been installed 
on the same floor. The drive from the 
lower to the upper section of this 
machine is by means of a new type 
of belt consisting of a plastic cente 
sheet to which are bonded two thin 
outer layers of chrome-tanned leather 
Concluding that this type of belt, be- 
cause of its high degree of pliability, 
might offer a solution to our sifter 
drive problem, we were pleased when 
a belt of this type was procured for 
us. The belt manufacturer recom- 
mended a belt of 1% in. width which 
was installed in October, 1956, and 
which has since been giving continu- 
ous satisfactory service. 

With a continuing, gradual increase 
of hourly grind, the drives of some 
machines approached critical points 
of overload and had to be accordingly 
strengthened. This was especially the 
case with the differential drive of a 
double stand of 9 x 30 in. rolls, one 
pair of which grinds the second siz- 
ings and the other pair the coarse 
first middlings. The 4% in. medium 
weight double leather belts had to 
be kept very tight and given fre- 
quent applications of belt dressing in 
order to prevent slippage and result- 
ant loss of grinding effect. Because 
there is only the normal amount of 
10 in. of intermediate space between 
adjacent roll stands, the installation 
of wider pulleys to accommodate 
wider belts would have caused unde- 
sirable crowding. 

Recalling our experience with the 
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SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... 


UNPRECEDENTED 
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Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.” Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require. 

Here's why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette... purified ClO, in frozen 








AY-KORE 


form ...into tap waterin HY-KURI 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution 

from accurate solution to accurate 


chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 


metering to the individual agitators 
Simple and sure as that! 

sliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 


KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 

Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS f 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


] 


ator. Immersing of blockertte and 


} 


setting of control valves are ALL 


your operator does. Simple, accurate 


HY-KURE dispenser does the rest 


*““HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro 





viding their bakers with more uni- 


formly treated flour. And HY-KURI 
can be installed in your plant wit/ 
; 7 - Ae J 


any interruption of your fiour producti 


Get the details now. 


e@ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 
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sifter drive 


sume that 


would in this 
solution. Upon our in- 
quiry, in which we gave details of 
rrsepower, torque, pulley 


satisfactory 


estimated h 


the same type of belt 


seemed logical to as- 


case also provide a 


sizes, belt speed, etc., the belt manu- at the time 


A itl 


holt f 


belts for this particular application ing the coarse 


belts which 


10L7 Th 
1957. These | 


ut slpp 


r recommended a pair of belts 
width. Being skeptical 
ut the adequacy of such narrow 


ind with a view toa 

, load, we settled on 2-in 
were installed in July, load is 2,530 
reduction can 


uppage 


further increase 


Its are operating with- 
do not need any belt 


belts were replaced. 

In giving details of the work load, of pulley diameters, the theoretical 
I shall confine them to the pair grind- 
first middlings as it 
apparently requires more power than 370) it is 1.79:1. The slight discrep- 
the other pair of rolls. The hourly ancy between theoretical and actual 


be judged from the 
amount of flour passing through a No 
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dressing and have required only a_ 10xx test sieve, W hich is 39%. Both 
negligible amount of initial take-up 
on the tightener screw of the counter 
shaft. The hourly grind, and with it 
the loading of this stand of rolls, is 
now about 10% 


these figures are averages of several 
checks taken over a week's time. The 
rolls are corrugated 40 T. C. C./inch, 
spiral %”/foot. Speeds of fast and 
heavier than it was. slow rolls as determined by speed 
leather differential recorder are 663 r.p.m. and 370 r.p.m., 
respectively. Calculated on the basis 


speed differential is 1.83:1, but based 
on the speed recorder counts (663 and 


differential is probably, for the most 
part, due to belt creep of the wrap- 
around drive of the fast rolls. 


and the degree of 








prize winning cakes and happy housewives 


made with 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S. P. 


in a variety of sizes 
for precise blending 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER + PITTSBURGH 22 ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


The greater variety of screen sizes available in 
Columbia-Southern sodium bicarbonate enables 
you to blend your flours just right . . . exactly 
suited to your individual requirements ; . . for 
outstanding baking results. 

Choose your screen from powdered, granular, or 
Flour Blend. Particle size for each type is uniform. 
If shelf life is a problem, you may find that the 
proper selection of sodium bicarbonate for your 
mix improves shelf life considerably. 

Columbia-Southern “‘bicarb” is pure, white, free- 
flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today. 
You'll like it. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland 

Boston « New York « St. Louis « Minneapolis « New Orleans 

Dallas « Houston e Pittsburgh « Philadelphia « San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 
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Because the roll feed and percents 
of flour produced from it may seem 
to be unrealistically high for coarse 
first middlings it is here in order to 
explain that, because of an extensive 
sizings system this first middlings 
coarse stream is of a rather finer 
than usual granulation and its range 
of particle sizes is approximately 
equal to that of the coarser half of 
what is usually included in first mid- 
dlings fine. It is probably unnecessary 
to point out that, in order to main- 
tain such a high rate of capacity of 
one pair of 9x30-in. rolls, the corru- 
gations have to be kept in good con- 
dition 

The plastic belts which we have 
received were already made endless 
and we have had no experience in 
splicing them. However, instructions 
relative to proper method and needed 
materials for making the belts end- 
less are available from the manu- 
facturer. In the course of consider- 
ing the narrow belt width required 
for a given drive application as com- 
pared with other types of belting 
there comes to mind an additional 
advantage which may in some 
instances prove to be of major inter- 
est. Taking for granted that it is 
practical to cement the belts on the 
drive, a reduction of belt width on the 
fast roll drive proportionate to that 
effected on the differential drive, and 
modified to take into account the dif- 
ference in belt speeds, could safely 
be presumed to be practical. Since 
the 2 in. new type belts are capable 
of outperforming the former 4% in 
leather differential belts, a plastic 
belt of 342 in. width should be ample, 
although it sounds fantastic, to carry 
the same amount of load as the con- 
ventional 8 in. drive belt of a stand 
of 9x30 in. rolls. 

A saving in width of pulleys in 
accord with the narrower belts and 
in length of roll shafts needed to 
carry the narrower pulleys would re- 
sult in a reduction of not less than 
9 in. in the over-all length of a stand 
of 9x30 in. rolls. Furthermore, the 
usual 10 in. of space between the 
shaft ends of adjacent roll stands, 
which are provided for the purpose 
of facilitating the removal of the con- 
ventional 84% in. width drive pulleys 
of the fast rolls, could safely be re- 
duced by 3 or 4 in. and still be ample 
for the narrower pulleys. The com- 
bined saving of more than one foot 
in the over-all length of one stand 
of rolls and one adjacent intermed- 
iate space would permit of seven 
stands to be placed in a space which 
under conventional arrangement had 
been capable of accommodating six 
stands. 

To illustrate by example: Stand- 
ard over-all length of a 9x30 in. roll 
stand is 71 in. and width of inter- 
mediate space is 10 in. Over-all 
length of a roll of six stands and 
five intermediate spaces is 6 times 
71 which equals 426 in., and five 
times 10 equal to 50 in. Sum of 426 
plus 50 is 476 in. The reduced width 
of the stands (9 in. less) is 62 in 
each, combined width of seven stands, 
7 times 62, is 434 in. which, sub- 
tracted from the available 476 in., 
leaves 42 in. to be divided into six 
intermediate spaces of 7 in. width 
each. 

In the present surge of moderniza- 
tion throughout a considerable sector 
of the milling industry it is in most 
cases desirable, because of the very 
high cost of constructing additional 
building space, to make the utmost 
possible use of the space already 
available. For this reason the space 
saving feature presented by the use 
of the new type of belting may prove 
to be of interest. 
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CONDITIONING 


(Continued from page la) 





the center of the wheat berry. Only 
after 5 to 10 seconds a temperature 
rise becomes evident at the center. 
The speed of this heat travel is de- 
pendent on the amount of heat ap- 
plied. 


Aim of Conditioning 

The aim of conditioning is to ob- 
tain optimum results at the milling 
process. These results are to be ob- 
tained as rapidly as possible. For a 
discussion of details we have divided 
the task of conditioning in the im- 
provement of wheat structure for 
milling and the improvement of bak- 
ing quality. 

Improving baking quality is iden- 
tical with increasing the value of 
wheat variety as component in a mill 
mix. This process is gaining more 
and more importance in milling soft- 
er wheat to bread flour in Europe; 
especially on account of laws pro- 
hibiting the use of chemical additives 
in some European countries. It en- 
ables the miller to utilize higher per- 
centages of weaker wheat varieties 

Applying this conditioning pattern 
provides for improving the diastatic 
conditions, because high moisture 
crops have normally produced a high 
percentage of wheat sprouting. Of 
special importance, however, is the 
improvement of the gas retaining 
power of a wheat flour attained by 
shortening the gluten by application 
of temperatures within the limits of 
125-150° F. (52-65° C.). 

The conditioning process can facil- 
itate the following improvements in 
regard to the millability of the wheat 


Easing the separation of 
and endosperm, 


bran 


Obtaining a tough bran which in 
turn means bigger bran flakes 
allowing better separation from en- 
dosperm particles, 
3. Obtaining optimum mellowing of 
the endosperm structure, 


Adjustment of optimum moisture 
content for the milling process 
and an even moisture distribution to 
be facilitated as rapidly as possible. 


Easier Separation 

For testing the easiness of sepa- 
ration between bran and endosperm 
practically only pilot milling is avail- 
able. Quite a few attempts were made 
to use only certain characteristics for 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


to the work done by scientists of this 
country who are trying to establish 
the relationship of milling quality to 
the thickness of endosperm cell walls 
and the content of pentosanes and 
hemicelluloses. 

We are utilizing for our milling 
tests two devices of completely dif- 
ferent design. Many years of research 
work, during which a multitude of 
testing procedures and various ex- 
perimental milling devices have been 
tried, led us to the design of a com- 
pletely new type of roller mill which 

in our opinion—is best suited for 
tests of this kind. The main objection 
to existing equipment for these kind 
of tests was that rolls could not be 
exchanged quickly enough, and that 
the milling process proper could not 
be observed either visually or photo- 
graphed. 

For the newly designed machine 
called the “Vario-Roll Stand 
lected 10 inch diameter rolls; mean- 
ing roll diameter as used under oper- 
ative conditions. These rolls have 
bearings only on one side while the 
other side is covered by plexiglass 
permitting close visual observation of 
the stock behavior on its way through 
the two rolls. The plexiglass cover 
can easily be removed and replaced 
by the necessary attachments for 
motion pictures. Figure 6 shows such 
a mill. Roll length is 4 inches. The 
revolutions per minute of the whole 
reduced or increased by 
means of a variable gear. Further- 
more the roll differential can be 
varied without steps in wide limits 
Likewise the speed of the feed roll 
can be varied in relation to the roll 
speed of the fast grinding roll 

The ground stock is sifted on the 
laboratory sifter as shown in these 
7. The sifted fractions are weighed 
the ash content is Soneeiieale and 
other tests conducted. Comparing the 
obtained results permits us to draw 
conclusions from the different milling 
behavior of samples which have been 
conditioned differently 

To determine the flour vield we 
are using a special milling automat 
(Figure 8) which permits setting of 
each roll individually. This feature 
permits selection of the most suitable 
roll setting. We also believe that in 
this case it pays to use a high quality 
test milling unit 


we se- 


unit can be 


Tough Bran 

Toughening of the bran _ usually 
takes place shortly ahead of the first 
break as a supplement to the condi- 
tioning The device used for 
this purpose is called Atomizing 
Damper and is shown in Figure 9 
By applying the steaming process an 
even tougher bran can be obtained 
which makes it easier to separate 


process 





Figure 6 









SECTION 7a 


the endosperm particles and to retain 
most of its moisture. The moisture 
content of the bran therefore can be 
kept at a high level, if this is desir- 














ible 

Conditioning of hard wheat essen- 
tially aims at mellowing the endo- 
sperm uniformly and _ sufficiently 
The European miller has to pay in- 


creased attention to this phase of 
conditioning in order to obtain uni- 
form mellowness of the multitude of 


mill mix components going to his 
first break. We hope that our Euro- 
pean experience in pi North 
American wheats can_ successfully 


be applied in this country 


cessing 


Figure 7 
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DAY BULK STORAGE TANKS 


No other method stores bulk materials at lower cost 


SAVINGS is one of the big advantages of DAY bulk storage 
and material handling equipment. Typical reports from DAY 
bulk tank owners tell of savings from 25¢ to 35¢ per hundred 
pounds of material handled. With DAY tanks, you save con 
tainer or bag costs, you save labor, you save storage space and 
you save “invisible loss” because there’s no spillage or break- 
age. DAY tanks improve plant efficiency and keep costs down 
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MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canade Limited 
©. Box 70E, Fort William, Ontario 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
Minneapolis 13, M 
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Figure 8 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A number of instruments measur- 
ing the mellowness of grain are avail- 
able. In order to attain a clear defi- 
nition please note that mellowness 
is the physical structure of the endo- 
sperm excluding the condition of the 
bran coat. Measuring of mellowness 
is done by means of the Smetar 
(Figure 10). This instrument has 
been employed at different places in 
this country. We are employing this 
instrument because it reacts on the 
relationship of tempering time to 
mellowing effect in the same manner 
the commercial mill does. 

A number of scientists have re- 
ported on the water penetration of 
wheat. Most recently it was Hinton 
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*U.S. PATENT NO. 2,606,857 
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merly used. Regular application keeps our insect 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break. It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 


Two men can spot fumigate the average 
mill in two hours, using the “Little 
Squirt” applicator. Regular spot fumiga- 
tion with “Dawson 73” 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 
near zero point all of the time. 


Practical freedom from insect infestation 12 months out 
of the year without general fumigation—that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the "Little 
Squirt’ applicator, or from shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices and residual insecticide 


SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder. One little two- 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 
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Figure 9 


who said the cause of long temper- 
ing periods can be found in the slow 
moisture movement in vitreous wheat 
kernels. 

These scientists have observed an 
increase of starchy wheat kernels as 
the moisture content of the interior 
of the wheat kernel increases. We 
have found that a certain mellowing 
effect takes place only after reach- 
ing a certain moisture content. The 
latter is dependent upon the wheat 
variety. This moisture content lies 
above 17% with hard wheat varieties. 
It has been established that the de- 
gree of mellowness increases with 
higher moisture content of the endo- 
sperm. This fact suggests that mois- 
ture should be introduced into the 
wheat berry as quickly as possible 
and in the most economic manner. 

Each carload of wheat contains a 
smaller or higher percentage of wheat 
kernels with a cracked bran coat. 
These cracks allow the water to 
penetrate quickly. The majority of 
the wheat kernels requires the mois- 
ture to enter at the so-called attach- 
ment region, through which the ker- 
nel received its nourishment during 
the ripening process. Therefore dur- 
ing dampening and washing of the 
grain the individual wheat berries 
will absorb a dfferent amount of 
moisture. In the conditioner this dif- 
ference is largely equalized. The ber- 
ries of temporary higher moisture 
content, however, will retain a high- 
er degree of mellowness than those 
which absorbed a smaller amount of 
moisture. In order to eliminate these 
discrepancies the moisture absorption 
of the undamaged wheat berries has 
to be speeded up. To accomplish this 
the steaming process and the outer 
layer treatment process have been 
applied successfully. 

Besides a certain amount of mois- 
ture the rapid mellowing process re- 
quires the application of higher tem- 
peratures. Jones reported in detail 
on this subject for the first time in 
1949. We have been able to confirm 


Figure 10 
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his findings, namely, that by means 
of tempering a sufficient mellowing 
effect cannot be accomplished. The 
different wheat varieties require 
somewhat different temperatures. Ac- 
cording to our experience, for in- 
stance, a temperature of 105° F. 
(40° C.) down to a minimum of 92° 
F. (33° C.) is required for Manitoba 
wheat or hard winter wheat. Conse- 
quently, the only way of mellowing 
is heat conditioning. 

Some results of measuring mellow- 
ness have been published by Smeets 
and Cleve. (See Milling Production, 
April, 1956, page 5.) These findings 
likewise confirmed that the mellow- 
ing effect is a function of moisture, 
temperature and tempering time and 
that the heat conditioning process is 
a better means of mellowing than 
dampening and tempering. Following 
these findings, this method of meas- 
uring mellowness was employed to a 
greater extent in adjusting and con- 
trolling the conditioner. 

It is common knowledge—and we 





Figure 11 


do not have to elaborate on it—that 
by means of the conditioner the mois- 
ture absorption is speeded up. The 
steaming process and the outer layer 
treatment process are two very use- 
ful devices in this respect. Figure 11 
illustrates the outer layer treatment 
machine as installed in the MIAG 
pilot mill. Both processes eliminate 
pre-dampening of wheat in the ele- 
vator department. Both processes 
permit starting of conditioning at a 
moisture content of 11%. The outer 
layer treatment process achieves a 
moisture absorption of 4-6%. The 
absorption during the steaming proc- 
ess is dependent on the temperature 
pick-up of the wheat. Any additional 
amount of water required for opti- 
mum conditioning results can be add- 
ed right in the steaming worms. Eli- 
mination of dampening in the elevator 
will save bin space as well as a few 
lifts, the latter resulting in power 
savings. 

Basic knowledge teaches that only 
approximately identical wheat vari- 
eties can be processed in one common 
conditioner. In case a mill mix of dif- 
ferent components is to be condition- 
ed, the different components have to 
be treated separately. This involves 
three main principles: Hard wheat 
which generally represents a high 
quality wheat, medium hard wheat 
(fill-in wheat), and soft wheat. 

Hard wheat conditioning is result- 
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Floating grain elevator in the port 


PIONEERS IN PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
It was the firm of MIAG (pronounced Mee-ag) who 
first realized the possibilities of using air as a means 
of conveying and handling grain and similar stock. 
As far back as 1909 this German firm was also 
granted patents for the pneumatic convey ng of m il 








products 

Since the introduction of these methods a large 
4 number of MIAG pneumatic systems for discharging 
. ships and for conveying bulk goods have proved 

Pneumatic grain elevator in Lar- their worth in all parts of the world 
vik/Norway (capacity 120 t/h) After it had been made possible to utilize pneumat- 
aaa ame onaes ~ IE ics advantageously as a means of conveying stock 
in mills, other fields of application were opened up 
ning, separating, drying 


for the purpose of clea g 

cooling, mixing etc. also in other branches of 

industry. The pictures showing MIAG-made plants 

all over the world give an impression of the many 

ways in which modern pneumatics may be used 

For particulars, please cable, phone or write to 
MIAG 








Pneumatic equipment for conveying 
copra and oilseeds 





Conveying pipelines on inclined 
bridges for chemical products 





Separators in a pneumatic flour 





2 rotary compressors in a mobile Separators in the pneumatic cleaning section of a mill in Portugal 
pneumatic handling unit 





Separator tioor in the plant of Pneumatic MIAG grain elevator in a North Sea port 
Moinho Salvador, Salvador/Bahia 








Pneumatic grain elevators in an oversea port Separator floor in a 5001 mill Separator station in a South Ame- 
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in Brazil rican large scale mill 


MACHINES ARE IN DEMAND 
ALL OVER THE WORLD ON 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR EFFICIENCY 
AND RELIABILITY 











in a saving of tempering bin 
space and the optimum of mellowing 
effect obtainable. There are three de- 
s for this purpose, the radiator 
conditioner, the steaming process and 
tl outer layer treatment process 


All three methods are rapidly forcing 
the moisture to penetrate the interior 
The steaming 
coat and al- 
penetrate on 


kernel 


the 


he wheat 
cess opens seed 
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to be maintained for a period of 20 
to 40 minutes. It is of utmost impor- 
tance not to interrupt this intensive 
sweating bath in order not to shrink 
the accomplished increase in volume. 
Heating of wheat by means of hot 
circulating air and the resulting eva- 
poration heat losses that penetrating 
water has no longer to rely on the 
way via the wheat germ. 

The outer layer treatment process 
evacuates air out of the kernel. The 
capillary system used for nourish- 
ment supply during growth permits 
the water to enter much faster than 
the regular dampening or washing 
procedure at atmospheric pressure. 
The wheat treated in the outer layer 
treatment machine is spouted to the 
washer and from there dropped into 
the radiator conditioner 

This resume concerning the impor- 
tance of conditioning of wheat was to 
point out the number of possibilities 
existing to influence the wheat struc- 
ture as well as the baking qualities 
of wheat. From the viewpoint of sani- 
tation only washed wheat should be 
milled. The conditioner attains a re- 
duction of tempering time and im- 
proves the milling process by means 
of changes in the structure of the en- 
dosperm. If the separation of bran 
from endosperm and the mellowing 
effect are adjusted to an optimum, 
the flour produced will be of better 
baking quality. 
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Nominations Being 
Accepted for Second 
Harvey W. Wiley Award 


Frank A. Vorhes, Jr., president of 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, has announced that 
nominations are now being accepted 
for the second annual Harvey W. Wi- 
ley Award for achievement in analy- 
tical methods. This award, which con- 
sists of $500 in cash, goes to the sci- 
entist who makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the development of meth- 
ods of analysis for foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, feeds, fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, or for use in general analytical 
chemistry. These are the fields of in- 
terest of the AOAC, encompassed in 
its publication, Official Methods of 
Analysis. Nominations must be sub- 
mitted by April 1. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


District 10, AOM, 
Conducts Session 








FRESNO, CAL.—District No. 10, 
the Golden West District of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, met 


for two days at the Motel Hacienda 
in Fresno with T. R. Wallace, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc , chairman of the district 
presiding. There was an _ informal 
cocktail party and dinner with Terry 


Taylor, GMI, Lodi, Cal., acting as 
master of ceremonies. 
Robert Kimball, Marsh & McLen- 


nan, Cosgrove & Co., spoke on “Safe- 
ty and Fire Prevention.” Bob Wal- 
pole, Pneumatic Bin Division, Gerator 
May Corp., presented ‘Increasing Bin 
Efficiency.” “Stored Products Insect 
Problems” was the topic of David L 
Lindgren, entomologist, University of 


California. J. C. Plonsky, Ray 
Ewing Co., spoke on “Mixing and 
Handling Trace Ingredients.” ‘Bulk 


Feed Plants and Mill Construction,” 
was explained by A. Earl Davis of 
John W. Williamson & Son, Inc 
There was a slide film “You and 
Labor Law.” R. W. Underhill, Dow 
Chemical Co., told about “Residual 
Effect of Methyl Bromide in Cereal 
Grains and Produc‘s.” The Scott Nor- 
by Co. showed one of the bulk trucks 
they use and this was explained by 
Charles A. Weaver. Donald S. Eber, 
executive vice president, AOM, told 
about the 1958 technical conference 
to be held in Minneapolis May 5-8 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


District 14, AOM, 


Meets, Names Officers 


DENVER—The winter meeting of 
Distr‘ct 14, Association of Operative 
Millers, was held here recently at 
the Albany Hotel. ‘“‘Wheat Research 
in Colorado,” was explained by Dr. 
David Robertson, Colorado State Uni- 
versity. “Your Daily Bread,” a color 
movie issued by the American Bak- 
ers Assn. was shown. Max Ehrlick, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
spoke on group relations. A _ mill 
equipment survey and round table 
discussion was led by John Wingfield, 
Colorado Milling. 

The Allied Trades cocktail party 
was followed by a banquet and enter- 
tainment. There were 48 in attend- 
ance. Dan McAllaster, executive com- 
mitteeman for the district, spoke on 
the need for new members. Francis 
Davis, Colorado Milling, Lamar, Col., 
and chairman of the district, conduct- 
ed the meeting. New officers were 
elected: Willard Brummit, Colorado 
Milling, Grand Junction, Colo., chair- 
man; Harvey Davis, Colorado Mill- 
ing, Denver, vice chairman, and John 
Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Den- 
ver, reelected secretary. 
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¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
¢ GREATER SAFETY 
¢ MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois {grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP &CC 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methyl Bromide with 
2% Chloropicrin 


A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


$100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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flour. This is because consumption 
By M. A. Vasfy of leavened bread is higher in East 
Pakistan 


f EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Vasfy is 
with the Ministry of Food of Pak- 
' istan, and has been studying flour Production of wheat in West Pak- 
| milling at the Ogilvie Flour Mills istan is short of requirements, and 
Co., Ltd., plant at Winnipeg, Man., to make up for this shortage the 
under the auspices of the Colombo country imports wheat, mainly from 
Plan. He first presented this report North America. In bad crop years 
at a meeting of District 18, Associ- these imports may average to about 
ation of Operative Millers, at Win- 20 million bushe!s Production of 
nipeg. wheat in West Pakistan in recent 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Milling Conditions in Pakistan 


years has seen many unhappy situ- 
ations brought about mainly by tl 
low water level in the rivers on whic 
the agriculture of the country de- 


pends. Almost all the 
1rough Pakistan o 
country, and dive 


another count 
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The natural moisture content is 
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COME from a land where by 
choice brown bread is preferred 
to white bread and where stone grind- 
‘ ers happen to manufacture a better 
wheatmeal product than many of the 
roller mills manufacture. Roller mills 
by their very design are intended to 
manufacture white flour primarily, 
and the production of a flour with 
branny substance in it is only sec- 
ondary in using roller mills 
There are more than 80 million 
people in Pakistan. It consists of two 
distant parts: East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan. India divides the 
country, and the distance between 
the two wings is about 1,200 miles 
The bulk of the population in both 
wings of the country makes its liv- 
ing from agriculture. Farming is the 








occupation of more than 85‘ of 
the population of Pakistan. Wheat 
and rice are the main cereal grain 
grown in the country. Corn, mil'ets 
barley and pulses are also grown 
but the proportion of these 
that are grown to wheat and rics 
small. 

The staple food of the people in 
East Pakistan is rice while wheat is 
the staple food of the people in 
West Pakistan. About 130 million 
bushels of wheat are produced an- 
nually for about 36 million peop'e 
in West Pakistan. There is some pro- 
duction of wheat in East Pakistan, 
but heavy rains there do not permit 
growing much wheat. Production of 
wheat in East Pakistan totals about 
925,000 bu. a year. But consumption 
of wheat there is higher than pro- 
duction—about three times higher 
So both wheat and flour are shipped 
to East Pakistan from West Pak- 
istan. A government - owned roller 
flour mill was installed in East Pak- 
istan four years ago. This mill is 
operated by well-trained hands, and 
it is perhaps the only flour mill in 

; the country that is privileged to 
extraction 


grains 





manufacture 60 to 70% 









Ordinarily, a portable transfer con- 
veyor is used to move bulk flour 
from Airslide® cars to bulk flour 
vans. The conveyor is mounted 
on wheels and is manually rolled up 
to the car. 











But the rail siding used by an 
eastern trucker is elevated five feet 
above the adjacent roadway. 








Spanning this height called for 
ingenuity! 






Fuller, whose unloading equip- 
ment is used in these special flour 
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vans, developed an unique pneu- 
matic transfer unit. 


Here’s how it works: The unit 
is housed in a steel shed at one end 
of a narrow gage track between the 
rail siding and the roadway. When 
needed, it is rolled out and set up 
adjacent to the Airslide car to be 
unloaded. After air hoses and con- 
veying lines are connected, the 
flour flows from the car by gravity, 
through the Fuller Airslide into 
the surge hopper, through the 








FULLER COMPANY 
156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Birmingham e Chicago @ Konsas City @ Los Angeles @ San Francisco e Seattle 








FULLER RAIL-MOUNTED TRANSFER UNIT 
«-- DELIVERS THE GOODS 


feeder, and through a flexible steel 
hose and a hatch at the top of the 
van. Flour dust is collected and 
retained by the exhauster. Air for 
the operation is supplied by posi- 
tive rotary blowets on the bulk 
flour van. 


This is another example of how 
Fuller applies custom engineering 
to handling dry, pulverized and 
granular materials. Put Fuller’s 
engineering skills to work for you. 
Write for details. 
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in my country. We seldom require 
conditioner-dryers and thus save the 
expense of the machinery. Heat treat- 
ment of dry wheat in hot climates 
may do more harm than good. We 
therefore prefer cool and protracted 
conditioning. 

Pakistan's wheat, the bulk of which 
is the semi-hard type, combines the 
best characteristics of a blend made 
from hard and soft wheats as is done 
in some countries like England. These 
are the common home-grown wheats 
used by the milling industry in the 
country for manufacture of various 
mill products, namely white flour, 
semolira biscuit flour and the wheat- 
meal product. However, correspond- 
ing with our dietary habits a large 
proportion of the country’s wheat 
is made into a wheatmeal product 
for consumption in our regular twice- 
a-day meals. 


"Contamination" Discussed 

The wheat-eating population of 
Pakistan, in the milling termino'ogy 
of the West, eats a bread which is 
made from the so-called “bran-con- 
taminated” flour. The term “con- 
tamination” has the connotation of 
pollution and infection which in the 
sc‘entific sense means a food which 
is insanitary and unhygienic. I am 
sure the writers on flour milling use 
this term more innocently than con- 
temptuously and accusingly. They 
perhaps do not seriously mean what 
they say, for after all, the modern 
cereal research has shown that the 
so-called contamination has the bene- 
fit of greater nutrition at lower cost 
Whatever natural nutrients are lost 
by elimination of the bran and the 
germ from the comparatively less 
nutrit‘ous endosperm are _ recom- 
pensated at some expense by adding 
the synthetic enrichers to the white 
flour. 

The auestion of the indigestible 
fiber and anti-calcium phvtic acd re- 
sulting from the high fiber content 
has an answer in that the principal 
food is selected by peonvle generally 
after their taste and habits. When a 
bread passes through the d‘gestive 
system without causing stomach 
troub'es and intestinal irritation it 
may be said to agree with the sys- 
tem. The dark bread suits our taste 
and digestion and also our economy. 
We live a'most entirely on bread be- 
cause supplementary and protective 
foods like milk, meat and fruits are 
insufficient and are not within the 
easy reech of the common man. For 
us, bread is not mere'y a_ sunpple- 
mentary food and only one of the 
many items on the dining tab'e. It 
is the principal article of diet from 
which we get most of our heat and 
energy. 

Our flour for domestic bread is 
called “Atta,” closely approaching 
the graham flour of the West and 
the flat, thin bread is called “Cha- 
pati,” rudely resembling the pancake. 
Atta is a wheatmeal product and 
not a genuine 100% wholemeal flour 
Most of the fibrous outer bran is ex- 
c'uded from it. This improves di- 
gestibility. The branny substance in 
our flour is the binding material for 
the flat and hand-stretched bread 
used in domestic baking, and there 
white flour fails to yield the desired 
thin and well-stretched loaf. 

Stone grinders in Pakistan consume 
about 80% of the total homegrown 
wheat and hardly 20% of the total 
wheat crop goes to the roller mills. 
The stone grinders work on the hire 
system, grinding for the individual 
consumer whatever quantity he offers 
to be milled against down payment 
The consumer helps in cleaning the 
wheat manually. Since a small quan- 
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tity is offered for grinding, it is not 
difficult to clean it well. 


Pakistan Bread Described 

The stone grinders yield a 100% 
true wholemeal product and from 
this the housewife separates about 
7% fibrous bran before kneading the 
flour by sifting through the hand 
sieve. No hand querns are in use 
now. Such a flour for domestic bread 
may be sa‘d to be a 93% extrac- 
tion flour. The domestic bread needs 
no raising like the leavened bread, 
for it is baked flat and thin. It is a 
round piece of about 10 inches di- 
ameter and one fourth of an inch 
thickness usually. Since it is not a 
ra‘sed bread the dough does not re- 
quire fermentation. If a leavened, 
flat bread is needed, bicarbonate of 
soda may be added to ferment the 
dough. Because the flour made from 
the home-grown hard winter wheat 
absorbs water immensely the bread, 
though thin, does not stale soon. It 
keeps well for at least 24 hours. 
But we, as a matter of habit, eat 
freshly baked bread and it need not 
be kept for long hours generally. 

Home baking, I am afraid, may 
not now last too long because fema'e 
education is fast spreading and the 
housewife is keenly beginning to take 
her due share in the wider activities 
of life. To make the home economy 
more sound she is becoming an earn- 
ing member of the family. She has 
little time to spare for the kitchen 
Servants are becoming scarce be- 
cause the fast develoving irdustr‘es 
of Pakistan are absorbing labor. The 
time is not far away when we will 
have to switch to commercial bak- 
ing on a scale that is practiced in 
the West. Commercial baking means 
a bread which can keep fresh long. 

Certainly the present thin, flat 
bread of almost no vo!ume and tex- 
ture can not keep long. A leavened, 
raised bread of good texture and 
large volume to hold moisture long 
will take its place in future com- 
mercial baking and the roller mill 
industry alone is in a position to de- 
liver the goods and to cope with 
such requirements. The flour milling 
industry in Pakistan has thus a bright 
future and holds the promise to feed 
the busy consumer. 

As at present, there are in the 
country 37 roller flour mills of vary- 
ing capacity ranging from 900 to 
7,000 bu. per 24 hours. Total milling 
capacity in the country, as at pres- 
ent, is about 130,000 bu. per day 
We are looking forward to increased 
large scale milling facilities with in- 
creased production of wheat. The ex- 
isting units may be expanded and 
new mills may be installed. A num- 
ber of new plants are expected to 
be installed there in coming years. 

Flour mills which work for the gov- 
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FLOUR MILLS PLANNED 
-IN VENEZUELA 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA — Three 
new flour mills with an estimated 
output of 7,500 sacks daily are ex- 
pected to be built in Venezuela this 
year by Italian-Venezuelan interests. 
Financing of the project has been 
reported at $4.8 million. 





ernment have been classified, in most 
cases, in accordance with their plant 
condition, milling capacity and pro- 
duction quality. These classes are A, 
B, C. The A class mills get most 
of the government business because 
they are better placed in respect to 
the above conditions. The B class 
mills in order of preference get the 
government work when demand is 
heavier and the A class mills cannot 
cope with the increased demand. The 
C class mills do their own milling, 
for they are not considered fit for 
government work. These mills cater 
to civil requirements. As for defense 
requirements, a mill is earmarked 
exclusively for this work and the 
production is very closely watched 
and inspection work is placed in the 
hands of a senior government of- 
ficer, who is supposed to be on 24- 
hour duty in the mill. Great care 
is taken to maintain the quality. 


Flour mills catering to the gov- 
ernment have to enter into an agree- 
ment with the government on yearly 
basis. Parties can withdraw from the 
agreement on a month’s notice 
Usually it does not happen, for con- 
tracting parties do honor their com- 
mitments faithfully. The government 
de'ivers wheat to the mills in sound 
condition and they mill it for the 
government against pre - contracted 
milling charges. Extraction percent- 
age of various mill products, to which 
the mills have to adhere, are fixed 
by the government from time to 
time. The usual rate of extraction 
is: white flour and semolina togeth- 
er, 8 to 10%; wheatmeal product, 
85%, and separated bran 5%. Dis- 
tribution of the mill products is 
managed by the government. In these 
years of shortage of wheat in the 
country, distribution on a ration basis 
is a necessity so that prices are regu- 
lar and quality insured. 

Now I am going to refer to the 
second part of the statement made 
by me in the opening of this talk, 
that is the wheatmeal product of 
stone grinders is better in quality 
than the product made by roller mills 
As I said before, the 100% whole- 
meal product of the stone mills is 
made into a 93% extraction flour in 
homes by sifting out about 7% bran. 
The roller mills have to produce a dif- 
ferent type of wheatmeal flour, which 
I am afraid, is not as digestible as 
the stone mill product. Certain nu- 
trients of wheat may remain unassim- 
ilable in the system. We have some 
consumption of white flour and semo- 
lina in the country—about 10% of 
the total wheat ground in the roller 
mills. These mills, therefore, sepa- 
rate some 10% pure endosperm to 
obtain these products, and the resi- 
due after removing about 5% bran 
is packed as the wheatmeal product. 
Thus the proportion of endosperm 
to the bran in the flour is disturbed. 

As the percentage of endosperm 
is lowered, the bran content of the 
product increases in direct propor- 
tion. Quite a few chemists working 
in the research laboratories in the 
flour mills of Canada agree with me 
that the digestibility of such a flow 
is reduced and the availability of 
iron and calcium to the system goes 
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down because of the high fiber con- 
tent of the flour. The phytic acid 
resulting from the presence of un- 
duly increased quantity of bran in 
the flour reduces availability of these 
nutrients in some degree. It may be 
argued that the wheat bran is high- 
er in protein and the hgher the 
bran content of the flour, the more 
nutritive the flour should be. But a 
continued overdose of even the best 
of vitamins would injure health. Vita- 
mins too have a prescribed dosage 
The wheat bran, however high in pro- 
tein, has its limitations due to the 
presence of fiber. By reducing the 
percentage of endosperm some per- 





centage of digestible carbohydrates 
is taken away, and the amount of 
roughage is increased thus some- 
times causing stomach troubles and 
intestinal irritation. 
Storage Different 

The supply of wheat and storage 
in flour mills in Pakistan is a bit 
d fferent from what it is in this part 
of the world. The main difference 
lies in that Pakistan is an under- 
developed country and needs mecha- 
nization to keep pace with the march 
of time. The methods of raising crops 
are primitive. Agriculture is not 
mechanized. The crop is harvested 
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with the help of the sickle, and the 
grain is separated from the ear by 
trodding oxen. Grain is threshed on 
open, bare ground and may lie there 
for quite some time. Rain and sub- 
soil moisture may damage the grain 
and infestation may start. Sprouting 
may result in such conditions and 
extraneous matter may find its way 
into the produce in considerable 
quantity 

These conditions may be aggravat- 
ed when wheat stocks reach inter- 
mediate storage and storage in the 
mil's, for in majority of cases, transit 
and terminal storage is improvised 
and lacks modern facilities. Grain 











DO YOU REMEMBER THE HORSE-CARS? 


Up to about fifty years ago most of our 
big cities still had horse-car transportation. 
Slow, picturesque and not very efficient, it 


soon gave way to the electric “trolley.” 

Fifty years ago SWISS SILK had already 
been part of the American scene for three 
generations of millers who were eager to do an 


economical, efficient screening job on the fine 


flour they produced. 


SWISS SILK has been serving the Ameri- 
can Milling industry since 1834. 
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4. Easy-breathing comfort: 
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6. Simplicity and economy: 
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1. Form-fitting design: 
Self-adjusting to any size and 
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sure or irritating discomfort. 
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2. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
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silos and elevators are yet in the 
blueprint stage and it will take some 
time before the blueprint lines are 
translated into reinforced columns. 
The government is fully awake to 
these modern requirements, and we 
hope to have them soon. But as the 
situation stands, the miller has a 
hard job to store and clean his wheat 
The position stands like this: 

Most millers grind wheat for the 
government. As such, there is no 
competition in the industry and qual- 
ity milling is perhaps no concern 
of the miller. Wheat stocks delivered 
to the mills are carried in bags, never 
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in bulk, and on reaching the mills 
are almost immediately unloaded into 
the dumper manually. Wheat is pre- 
liminarily cleaned in the mills and 
stored in the “dirty wheat bins” 
which are invariably made of wood 
and are small. Surplus stocks of 
wheat received by them, which their 
small intake plant cannot accom- 
modate, are stacked in bags in the 
mills in house-type, improved go- 
downs or corridors and open yards 
More infestation is obviously added 
here. Some flour mills which do not 
work for the government buy their 
wheat from open markets, for we 
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have no pooling and marketing sys- 
tem like the one in vogue in Canada. 
Grain markets in Pakistan are lack- 
ing in modern storage facilities. Some 


damage to wheat is done at this 
stage, too 
Wheat reaching the flour mills, 


therefore, is dirty and dusty with a 
comparatively higher percentage of 
coarse and fine refuse. Insect infesta- 
tion is not small, especially where 
humidity is high. The miller, there- 


fore, has a taxing job to clean his 
wheat desirably and often fails to 
do it satisfactorily. The roller mill 


industry was established in Pakistan 
as early as 1895, but plant renova- 
tion and modernization have seldom 
occurred. Amongst the major indus- 
tries of the country, perhaps the 
flour milling industry alone has not 
revolutionized itself. It is behind the 
times. But then, we do not manu- 
facture mill machinery and importa- 
tion of machines and parts requires 
foreign exchange in which respect 
we are. unfortunately, not in a happy 
position. After all, Pakistan came into 
being in 1947. It takes time to build 
a nation. 


Quality Lacking 

Quite a few flour mills, milling im- 
perfectly cleaned wheat manufacture 
specky and not so very wholesome 
products. The consumer is generally 
ignorant of the quality factors of h's 
meal and the millers, in a majority 
of cases, are far more ignorant of 
scientific milling. Out of a total num- 
ber of 37 operative millers, only a 
few know the‘r job through prone1 
schooling and training. The rest, like 
flour, have been bleached by aging 
Years only are in their favor. In 
these conditions we would be cruel 
to them to expect quality milling 
The job for them is easy, for at an 
average, only 10% white flour is 
made in roller mills. About 85° of 
the mill product consists of a type 
of wheatmeal which by virtue of its 
composition wears a colored shirt 
which does not show the dirt. Neither 
the miller nor the baker, in general 
knows or cares to know the ash of 
his flour, the characteristics of his 
dough and the volume and texture 
of his loaf. Even in the case of semo- 
lina, which comparatively requires 
less skill, the snecky character does 
not matter much to the miller. The 
semolina product is not used for 
making macaroni or rood'es. It is 
mostly used to make our colored 
sweets. Specks in this product ulti- 
mately agree with the color of the 
confectionery. There are no labora- 
tories worth the name in flour mills 
to control and analyze the miller's 
work. He goes unchallenged. His job, 
therefore, is comparatively easy 
What he produces has to be accept- 
ed as the right material. 

Roller mill products comprise white 
flour, semolina and the residual high 
extraction flour, namely Atta. White 
flour is generally produced under a 
single grade. Since its ash content 
is not known it is difficult to say 
to what milling grade it corresponds 
But as the break flour forms part of 
it, its ash content must be high 
Roughly speaking, it may at best be 
the B grade flour according to your 
production quality. Practically, it is 
an all-purpose flour. It is used for 
making the leavened bread as com- 
monly as for confectionery and soft 
bakery products. However, a few 
mills may manufacture, sometimes, 
an especially processed flour from a 
long tempered and mellowed wheat 
for biscuit manufacture and also A 
grade top pattern flour in small 
quantity for special baking. Such 
products come from millers who are 
technically qualified and know their 
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job. Flour is also bleached in some lectors are there, sometimes in a CONSTRUCTION PLANS 
mills. Usually nitrogen peroxide gas greater number than the available RUSH CENTER. KANSAS The 
produced by drawing air through an space would permit a visitor to pass Farmers Cooperative: Co. here has 
electric arc is used for bleaching the between them safely. Under these made p'ans for the construction of a 
flour. Semolina and the wheatmeal conditions, we hardly require so con- new 250,000 bu. grain elevator at 
products are not bleached. Also al- gested a museum of international Nekoma, Kansas. This action was 
most no enrichers are used in any milling equipment unless the end taken by stockholders after Frank 
of the mill products. justifies the means. A straight run tenner, president, said that many 
We have a four-break system flour does not require a whole bat- requests for an elevator were r¢ 
throughout the industry in general tery of purifiers and a floorful of ceived from farmers in that area 
English machinery is used in flour reductions, etc., unless first the white Negotiations have also been started 
mills which is based on a four-break flour is searchingly made through to purchase the Moran elevators at 
system. Reductions may go up to ex- detailed reductions and later a giv- Nekoma. These elevators will be 
treme lengths without much techni- en percentage of shorts is added to razed and the material! salvaged, thus 


cal use thereof. Purifiers, sifters of 


all descriptions, dusters and dust col- real wheatmeal 


the final stream of flour to make it a 


clearing a site for the modern con 
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The Vital Story of (‘RY 





by Science Writer 


Since Pilgrim days corn 
has been a popular food 
in American diets. Today 
dishes using corn meal 
or corn grits are served at 
breakfast, lunch, dinner 


As scientific informa- 
tion was gathered about 
this popular grain, it was 
found that Nature had been bountiful with certain food 
essentials and stinting with others. Unfortunately, only small 
amounts of certain vitamins and other nutrients which are 
essential to human health were found to be present. Further- 
more, unavoidable losses occurred when the grain was de- 
germed. Degerming allows the product to be packaged for 
nationwide distribution without spoiling. 





When corn millers realized this situation, they took an 
important step to correct it. They used enrichment.! 


Enrichment is essentially a simple process. It restores im- 
portant vitamins and minerals to whole grain values. And, 
in the case of whole corn meal, which is naturally low in 
niacin and iron, it increases the vaiues for these essentials 
over whole grain levels, 


These are the vitamins used in enriching corn meal and 
corn grits: 


Thiamine, also called vitamin Bi, which helps to build 
physical and mental health. It is essential for normal 
appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin, also called vitamin Bz. This vitamin is 
essential for growth. It helps to keep body tissues 
healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes 


Niacin, another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 
body tissues. Its use in the American diet has done 
much to make a serious disease called pellagra dis- 


appear. 


In addition to the “B” vitamins, iron is used in all enrich- 
ment of corn meal and grits. And, at the miller’s option, 
calcium and vitamin D may be added. 


Our Federal government and many state governments 
have established maximum and minimum enrichment levels 
which the various forms of corn meal and grits must meet 
to be acceptable in commerce. For instance, the Federal 
Standards for enriched corn meal and enriched corn grits 
are as follows: 





crete structure, the firm said 
ro 
SCIENCE 
(CORN MEAL—CORN GRITS) 
MIN. MAX, 
(Mg. per lb.) 
Thiamine 2.0 3.0 
Riboflavin 1.2 1.8 
Niacin 16.0 24.0 
Iron 13.0 26.0 
~ ADDITIONAL AT MILLER’S OPTION 2 
Calciu 7 750.0 
umin D* 50.04 1,000.0¢ 
A ig al ingre sidered necessary in 


S.P. units per Ib. 


The Federal Standards further pro- 
vide that the levels for enriched grits 
must not fall below 85% of the 
minimum figures after a specific 
rinsing test. 

Ihe enriching ingredients are 
combined into a form called premix 
which millers add during processing 
so that enrichment is spread evenly 
throughout the product. 





The vitamins used in enrichment are manufactured. Sci- 
entists first learned the chemical composition of vitamins, 
then isolated the pure substance. Then they “built” a dupli- 
cate. This duplicate is identical with Nature's product chemi- 
cally and in biological activity. A vitamin is a vitamin re- 
gardless of its source, just as salt is salt whether it comes 
trom a mine or is evaporated from the sea. So efficient is 
large scale manufacturing that vitamins are available to 
millers at a lower cost than if they were extracted from 
natural sources. 

The Hoffmann-La Roche people, pioneers in research and 
manufacture, make top-quality vitamins literally by the 
tons. In fact, a large percent of the vitamins used in enrich- 
ment of corn meal and grits, family white flour, white bread, 
macaroni products, and white rice, come from the Roche 
plant. Using amazingly complex processes with scientific 
production controls, Roche employs modern, special equip- 
ment which fills whole buildings, each one a city block 
square and many stories high . 

This article 
charge, is published as a service to millers of corn meals and 
corn grits by the Vitamin Division of Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann 
La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, P. Q 

‘An excellent color film on the enrichment of corn meal 
and grits has been produced by Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C. Widely recognized as an outstanding 
educational film on food and nutrition it is being shown by 
many health departments and schools. . : 
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MIAG 


VERTICAL BRAN FINISHER 
Type SM 


Individual Drive by Underwriter 
Approved Motor 


Small Space Required for Installa- 
tion 


High Efficiency — Recovered 
Flour Low in Ash and of Light 
Color 


Inlet Adjustable for Best 





m8 Spouting 
Several Sizes Up to High 
Capacities 


MIAG 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 1616 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET FEDERAL 9-0319 


THE TRIMONT CORPORATION, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA ©. BOX 25, STATION H UNIVERSITY 6-3088 
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Now, you can increase your plant income by re- 
covering washer-water solids with an IPI Recovery 
System. Marketable as a feed supplement, the re- 
claimed solids are equal in value to mill run or 
mill feed. The amount recovered is equivalent to 
a minimum of 1% of your grind, in pounds. 


ELIMINATES SEWAGE AND WATER PROBLEMS 


An IPI Recovery System also can reduce your total 
sewage volume—and city water requirements—by 
as much as 90%. For more information about the 
proved value of an IPI Recovery System, contact— 


Industrial Processes, Inc. 


621 S.W. MORRISON + PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


(es 22 


_ — . 
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Worth looking Into 





New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 2006—Dust 
Control Bulletin 


Industrial dust control utilizing the 
new DAY type “RJ” dust filter is de- 
scribed in an _ eight-page bulletin 
G-579. Cutaway view of filter shows 
working parts and filtering principle. 
The bulletin includes facts on new 
design, efficiency and operation of 
unit. Dimensions, specifications and 
illustrations of five basic “RJ” units 
for a wide variety of dust control ap- 
plications are also included. For more 
details check No. 2006 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 2005—Pulley 
Folder 


A new four-page, two-color folder 
illustrates and describes Condersite 
pulley lagging. When applied to pow- 
er transmission pulleys or rollers, 
Condersite, a fabric of woven asbes- 
tos, eliminates belt slippage by pro- 
viding a better grip. Condersite pul- 
ley lagging is used in many opera- 
tions, including those where slip- 
pine helts can throw automation into 
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CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER OM THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


absolute confusion, the manufacturer 
said. The folder describes the prod- 
uct, its uses, and methods of applica- 
tion. For more details check No. 2005 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 2004—Reprints 
Of Article 


Reprints of a technical article on 
the applications and limitations of 
pneumatic conveying are available on 
request from Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. Prepared by John Fischer, man- 
ager of the materials handling de- 
partment, the article discusses the 
advantages in terms of cleanliness, 
safety and economy; enumerates the 
limitations; presents the basic infor- 
mation needed for full understand- 
ing of both negative and positive sys- 
tems; and then discusses the five ma- 
jor factors in the design of a pneu- 
matic handling system. The five fac- 
tors discussed in detail are: the rate 
of conveying, length of the horizontal 
run, the vertical lift, bends in the 
conveying line, and the nature of the 
material to be handled. A schematic 
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diagram showing the critical points 
of a typical system, capacity graphs 
for both negative and positive pres- 
sure systems and a table comparing 
the relative merits of air and me- 
chanical conveying methods are in- 
cluded. For more details checx No. 
2004 on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 5958—Grain 
Power Shovels 


The Aerometal Products & Design 
Co. has prepared a bulletin explain- 
ing the advantages of its magnesium 
grain handling equipment. These 
power shovels are cast from light 
weight magnesium and are claimed 
to be 5 lb. lighter than the average 
wooden shovel. Company officials say 
they are used in ships and rail cars 





for unloading grain, midds, bran, lin- 
seed meal, pellets, etc. In most cases 
the original shovels are still in oper- 
ation having served without exten- 
sive maintenance since installation, 
it is claimed. Secure details by check- 
ing No. 5958 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 5905—Grain Door 


The Acme Steel Co. states that its 
steel-reinforced grain door can be 
installed by one man in five minutes 
The door shown is 6 ft. high and uses 
two steel beams. A malt door is ap- 
proximately 8 ft. high and uses three 
steel beams. It is claimed that only 
20 nails per car need be used with the 
standard grain size door and 24 nails 
with the malt size door. The door 
consists of a waterproof laminate ma- 
terial of high strength burlap and 
paper supported vertically by steel 





EMPTY CARS— 


FASTER— SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type No. 40 
replaces e dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 








ELEVATOR 


e REPAIRING 
e WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 


The RESTORATION Co., INC. 


Since 194] 





404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
FEderal 8-4701 














slats. The factory assembled door 
rests against, but is not attached to, 
horizontal steel beams. Door contact 
with the outside car door is avoided, 
company Officials claim. No special 
skill is needed to install the doors, 
it is said. Secure details by checking 
No. 5905 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. Please print 
name and address. 


No. 5839—Belt 
Conveyor Idlers 


New literature on belt conveyor 
idlers manufactured by the C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co. is available 
without obligation. An 8-page bulle- 
tin describes the line of idlers in- 
cluding troughing, flat, self-aligning, 
rubber disc and return designs; 4-, 
5- and 6-in. diameter rolls fitted with 
either Timken or “sealed for life” 
bearings; construction; and lists 
standard sizes, dimensions and 
weights. Check No. 5839 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure details. 


No. 5844—Vacuum 
Cleaners 


A new line of heavy duty wet-dry 
vacuum cleaners has been introduced 
by the Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
The line includes six units ranging 
from a % hp. model with 2% gal. 
wet and % bu. dry capacity to a 1% 
h.p. conversion unit which converts 
a 55-gal. drum into a vacuum cleaner 
tank with 50 gal. wet and 6% bu. 
dry capacity. Check No. 5844 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure details 


No. 5859—Hoist 
Carrier 


A cab-controlled twin-hook hoist 
carrier provided with an auxiliary 
hoist for dumping has been built by 
the Cleveland Tramrail Division, the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Of weatherproof construction for out- 
door service, the unit will pick up 
tote boxes of materials, haul them 
and empty by tipping. Various bulk 
materials may be handled. Hoisting 
and travel motions are controlled by 
the cab operator. The main hoist 
alone raises or lowers a tote box in 
upright position. Hoist speed is 35 
f.p.m. Travel speed is 250 f.p.m. Vari- 
able speed drum controllers are pre- 
vided. The capacity is 12,000 Ib., i.e., 
6 000 lb. per hook. Other carriers of 
different capacities can be furnished 
Secure details by checking No. 5859 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 





No. 5946—Mill 
Automation Bulletin 


A 12-page reprint of a technical 
report describing the latest digital 
printout techniques for automatic 
proportioning control is now avail- 
able, announces the Richardson Scale 
Co. Called “Automation In The 
Mill,” it is a design study of a spe- 
cialized control problem which shows 
Richardson’s techniques for weight 
selection by potentiometer, servo 
supervision of feeder motors, digital 
computing for printout and totaliz- 
ing, digital time indication and re- 
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You can't afford to take a chance 
with this hitch-hiker ... he’s a 
REAL-LIFE MENACE to every car 
load of flour leaving your mill! 


Infestation such as a single egg, 
bug larvae, flour beetle, or grain 
moth in a bulk shipment can mul- 
tiply in transit so that the entire 
shipment may be a total loss. 





ENTOLETER INFESTATION DESTROYER . . 
for capacities up fo 16,000 Ibs. per hour 





. Series 14 


With ever-tightening government inspection and control, your milled 
products need the absolute protection of Entoleter Infestation Destroyers 


... the ONLY GUARAN 


DESTROYIN 


Now, especially, profitable operation requires the elimination of loss. 
The addition of one Entoleter Infestation Destroyer in your flow imme- 
diately preceding your final packaging will quickly repay its cost and 
protect your profits 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 
SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 





P.O. Box 904 





New Haven 4, Conn 
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Long lasting, low vapor 
pressure fumigants 


and low odor residual 
spray concentrates 


E. H. LEITTE CO. 
1209 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Warehouse stocks at 
Minneapolis —Calgary — Saskatoon 


(Shipments Prepaid} 
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cording, and electrical sequencing 
and interlocking. It is illustrated with 
12 photographs and four diagrams. 
The bulletin is obtainable by checking 
No. 5946 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication 


No. 6672—Materials 
Handling Survey 


Illustrated literature outlining de- 
tails of a materials handling survey 
has been prepared by the Towmotor 
Corp. The literature describes in de- 
tail the system in which “expendable” 
cardboard pallets are employed in 
combination with hydraulically-oper- 
ated “Side Shifter TowLoader” at- 
tachments. The literature is labeled 
“Certified Survey No. 179.” The read- 
er may secure the report by checking 
No. 6672 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


No. 5836—Bulk 
Loader 


A new bulk loader has been re- 
leased for distribution by the Runco 





1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Sturtevant Air Separators Achieve Flour 
Classifications Finer Than Sifters 


Nine Standard Models For Any Desired Capacity 


Hundreds of Sturtevant Air Separa- 
tors have been used to separate parti- 
cles finer than sifters can economically 
do since the first Separator was 
developed 40 years ago. Further, the 
40 to 400 mesh range of the Sturtevant 
can select a superfine product impos- 
sible to obtain with conventional sifters. 


The precise selection possible with 
Sturtevant Air Separators is based on 
the exact control of air currents and 
centrifugal force. Simple adjustments 
make possible counter-action between 
the two to the point where a product 





STURTEVA 


Processing Equipment 


Blenders + Separaters - Elevators - Conveyors 


of almost any desired mesh may be 
selected from unwanted particles in 
either upper or lower ranges. Low 
power and maintenance, plus small 
plant space mean increased efficiency 
to the milling system. 


Pioneers in centrifugal classification, 
Sturtevant may be able to help you 
upgrade your milling system while 
also lowering production costs. Write 
today, describing your requirements. 
Address STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY, 

147 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 
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Corp. This model, BL-10, has a rated 
capacity of 25 tons per hour on such 
materials as grain, heavy feeds, pel- 
lets, linseed grits, salt and some 
chemicals. The capacity is somewhat 
less on middlings, bran, linseed meal, 
waste grain dust and other very light 
free flowing materials. One of many 
advantages claimed for the loader is 
that the car may be entirely coopered 
before loading. After spotting the 
car, the loader is swung in over the 
cooper doors and the starting switch 
engaged. Sealed ball bearings are 
used on all shafts and the electrical 
equipment is of dust-proof construc- 
tion. A 50-ton unit is now under- 
going final tests. Check No. 5836 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure de- 


tails. 
No. 5935—Dust 
Collectors 


The availability of a new descrip- 
tive bulletin entitled “Cyclone, Hi- 
Spin Dust and Products Collectors” 
has been announced by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. Engineering draw- 
ings, complete dimensional tables and 
full design details are included. The 
bulletin states that the units are de- 
signed for all applications where air 
is used to handle material, whether 
it be for feed, foods, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, insecticides or a wide 
variety of toxic, hazardous, light and 
heavy materials. Bulletin 150-A is 
available on request. Check No. 5935 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publ cation 


No. 5934—Multiwall 
Baler Bag 


The St. Regis Paper Co. has de- 
veloped a new type multiwall baler 


‘bag which can be used on export 


shipments of goods formerly requir- 
ing more costly corrugated contain- 
ers. Company officials said that the 
bag improvement involves slitting the 
top of the baler at each corner so 
that after it is filled, flaps are formed 
which fold as easily as those on a 
box. This also provides a greater glu- 
ing surface and means stronger clo- 
sure at the top. The new multiwall 
baler is ideal for export shipments 
which are often subjected to rough 
handling, water and long storage, and 
which often require a more expensive 
container, it is claimed. Check No. 
5934 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to secure details. 


No. 5933—Horizontal 
Conveyor 

The Fuller Co. has announced a 
new Airslide development without 
moving parts which conveys fine, dry 
materials horizontally. The unit uti- 
lizes a series of high capacity fluidiz- 
ing floor courses connected by ele- 
vating passageways. Company officials 
say the unit can be installed without 
plant redesign. Such materials as 
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phosphates, hydrated lime, flour, gyp- 
sum, soda ash, barite, bentonite, fly 
ash, resins and other materials can 
be conveyed, it is claimed. Secure 
details by checking No. 5933 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 5908—Feed Mill 
Switch 


A product trade-named the “Ro- 
tary Watchman” has been developed 
by Lincoln Industries Co. The unit is 
a centrifugal type of electrical switch 
which, when attached to a driven 
machine, will signal as the equipment 
is started or stopped. The device is 
primarily used in the feed mill op- 
eration, according to company of- 
ficials. A combination of signal sys- 
tems may be used, such as bell, lights 





or both. The device is claimed to be a 
valuable safety device and protects 
crushers, grinders and hammer mills 
The unit is said to be water proof 
and dust proof. Details may be se- 
cured by checking No. 5908 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 5914—Portable 
Bagging Seale 


A “high-speed” bagging scale (mod- 
el E-50) is now available in floor 
portable style, the Richardson Scale 
Co. has announced. The unit is 
mounted on a heavy-duty frame set 





on casters and it can be moved to 
serve bins on one floor. An addition- 
al new feature is the inclusion of an 
eye-leve! counter for tallying the 
number of bags filled. In this way the 
cperator is able to maintain an on- 
the-spot record of all bagging opera- 
tions. Fitted with a quickly-detach- 
able and changeable bag spout to 
accommodate 25-lb., 50-lb. or 100-Ib. 
bags, the scale weighs and fills open- 
mouth paper or textile bags with 
fertilizer, feeds, grain, rock prod- 
ucts, chemicals and a variety of simi- 
lar materials. Check No. 5914 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publication 
to secure details. Please print or type 
name and address. 
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WORKING CIRCULATION 
—Studies of flour manufacture 
show that about 300 of the mills 
in this country produce 98% of 
the flour. Milling Production 
with its controlled circulation 
reaches more than 1,000 key men 
in these important flour mills. 
This working circulation pro- 
vides contact each month with 
the people who directly or indi- 
rectly control the buying—super- 
intendents, operative millers, 
chemists and plant managers. 
There is no waste circulation— 
only working circulation — and 
you are assured of reaching your 
potential customers in the most 
productive mills. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of 
Milling Production. That edi- 
torial leadership is held by com- 
plete words-and-pictures reports 
of the latest milling technology, 
current news, features and com- 
plete coverage of the activities 
of the industry's two technical 
associations. The real price the 
reader of a publication pays is 
the amount of time he puts in 
reading that journal. Over one 
half of the readers of Milling 
Production have requested that 
it be sent to their homes so that 
they may enjoy uninterrupted 
reading pleasure. 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER + MILLING PRODUCTION 


DOUBLE -DUTY DOLLARS 
—Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve pur- 
chase orders. No other adver- 
tising medium in the flour mill- 
ing industry offers this double- 
duty feature of reaching both 
groups — mill technologists and 
executives—with the same ad- 
vertising message and for the 
cost of one advertisement. Take 
advantage of this 100% coverage 
through one double-duty adver- 
tising contract. 


MILLING PRODUCTION 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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BETTER MILLING Begins F 
with “BALANCED CLEANING” ¢ 









Above: the CARTER MILLERATOR has established new 
highs in screen and air separation. Outstanding for refined 
scalping, mechanical sifting, and a thorough aspiration for 
removal of light screenings. Power requirements are / , 
low for its capacity. All-metal, all-enclosed. Write today AS 
for folder describing the new Millerator and giving all 

details and dimensons, 
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673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
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California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United States 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose WAT | reatm 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


e The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

e Beta Chlora® units— individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 


flour service. My A battery of W&T Novodel Feeders, feeding Novo- 


delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“I did it myself!” 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





